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THE QUESTION OF RESIDENCE 


To run out of funds or fall ill in a strange place is an uncomfortable 
experience at best, even if there are friends nearby to lend a hand, or 
money in the bank at home to wire for. It is much more than uncom- 
fortable if these misfortunes occur where there are no friends to help 
and no funds anywhere to draw upon. 


This is the situation of many people in these days when jobs require 
us to move from place to place frequently. Our place of legal residence,— 
that is, the place where we are legally entitled to receive emergency 
medical care or financial assistance at the community’s expense—may 
not be the place where we are actually living. 


It used to be that most people “stayed put” for years or a lifetime. 
It then seemed natural and reasonable that their own towns and their 
own neighbours should come to their relief when they were sick or in 
want. Assistance laws were based on this assumption, and also on the 
assumption that if you went wandering about you were a rolling stone 
and didn’t deserve to gather any moss. Most ‘of our present laws for 
providing assistance to the distressed are holdovers from times when 
there were opportunities, that for many people no longer exist, to 
settle down in one place. We have to go where a job seems likely to be 
found, or our job may move and we may have to move with it. 


Quite soon after a move a family may have serious illness, or some 
other reason for needing aid, and may find on applying for help that 
it has not established the legal residence necessary to be eligible for it. 


Residence laws present a particularly difficult problem in the special 
case of the unmarried woman who is about to become a mother and 
who leaves her home town to avoid the disgrace which will almost 
certainly fall upon her and her child if she remains. It helps no one to 
say that she has brought her plight upon herself. She and her child 
still need medical attention and possibly other material or moral help 
if the situation is not to be made worse in every way by contumely and 
neglect. Because of its acuteness this problem has been the subject of 
special study and a report with recommendations, which is described in 
this issue of CANADIAN WELFARE. 








The total problem of Canadian residence laws has been set forth in 
Dr. Elizabeth Govan’s Residence and Responsibility in Canada, published 
last year by the Canadian Welfare Council. This is not only a reference 
book giving details of the laws throughout the country, but also a book 
to read for the chapters that describe how and w hy our anomalous 
residence laws hamper the operation of social services under present-day 
social conditions. 


SOCIAL SERVICES AND SOCIAL NEEDS 


Every so often there is a loud outcry in a newspaper about a family 
that has suffered a calamity and is not being properly looked after. We 
spend about a billion dollars a year on social services, the newspaper 
says; how is it that this family isn’t getting help? A good question. The 
answer is that despite the seemingly large sums of money that are devoted 
to social welfare each year, our social services do not provide for every 
situation; no one has ever claimed that they do. 


Even in the field of income security, where we have accomplished 
so much (old age pensions and assistance, family allowances, unemploy- 
ment insurance, workmen’s compensation, and so on) there are big gaps, 
such as inadequate assistance for the unemploy ed and a lack of survivors’ 
benefits for widows and orphans of breadwinners. 


In the other fields of social welfare, especially the personal services 
usually given by private agencies, there are also big gaps. In all too 
many instances a family needing help in straightening out its difficulties 
has nowhere to go for wise counsel, for there are only 44 agencies in all 
Canada whose primary function is to give family service, and few public 
departments offer this kind of service. There are few places where young 
men and women can go for counselling beyond the power of their 
parents, teachers or ministers to give, and many young people need 
guidance to find their way around in a world that is so confusing. 
Housekeeping services, to enable families to remain together in their 
own homes when the mother is incapacitated, are completely lacking 
in many parts of Canada, both urban and rural. 


It is the task of bodies of citizens, as for example the Canadian 
Welfare Council and its member organizations, as well as groups 
similarly concerned with social needs, to dev elop an orderly, adequate 
and economical pattern of service to meet them. 


CORPORAL PUNISHMENT 


The British House of Commons has recently voted against a private 
member’s Bill to restore and extend the judges’ power to impose corporal 
punishment as a sentence. The Bill was inspired by a recent wave of 
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crimes of violence in the United Kingdom. It is important to note that 
although crimes of violence have increased, crimes which were punish- 
able by flogging before 1948 (when sentences of flogging were abolished) 
have actually decreased. 


The London Economist, commenting upon the Bill, said: “Funda- 
mentally, however, the question of corporal punishment, like that of 
capital punishment, is decided by most people emotionally and instinct- 
ively.” Emotional, instinctive decisions about w hipping as a court sent- 
ence are to be avoided. The question whether corporal punishment does 
what it is supposed to do—correct the offender or frighten off potential 
offenders—requires a cool rational decision. 


The Canadian Welfare Council’s Report on the Revision of the 
Criminal Code recommends study, under the supervision of the Minister 
of Justice, to determine whether corporal punishment has sufficient 
merit as a deterrent to warrant its continuance in the face of the many 
objections which are made to it on social and humanitarian grounds. 
The Economist, in the article already quoted, expresses agreement with 
the view that “the judicial infliction of corporal punishment, with all 
its attendant publicity, is primitive and degrading, and can only do 
harm to the society in whose name it is carried out. 


FROM THE EDITORIAL DESK 


Our December issue, “Housing for 
Canada”, was a resounding success. 
We have sold 2,700 copies in addition 
to the 2,400 sent to regular subscrib- 
ers. Orders have come from 110 
different places, and they are still 
coming. There are a few copies left 
for people who order immediately. 

At the last meeting of the editorial 
board it was decided to make the An- 
nual Congress of Correction (which 
meets in Toronto in October) the 
occasion of another special issue of 
CanapIAN WetFareE. The subject 
tentatively chosen is “The Prevention 
of Crime”, prevention including the 
rehabilitation of the one-time offender 
so that he will err no more. At any 
rate the issue will be devoted to some 
phases of crime and punishment, and 
will appear on September 15. 


Last year’s annual report of the 
University Settlement in Toronto was 
so interesting that we wrote the 
director, Miss Kathleen Gorrie, to 
ask whether she or any of her staff 
could write an article on settlements 
for us. They were too busy, but 
Svanhuit Josie, a member of our edit- 
orial board, has prepared the article 
that appears in this issue. 

Miss Gorrie tells us that when she 


was in India at the _ International 
Conference of Social Work, she 
found Indian university students 


doing what English students began 
to do in the late nineteenth century, 
going to live among people much 
less fortunate than themselves to 
find out what their problems are, 
and if possible help them. In London 
it was the East End, in India it is 








the villages, that challenge the educ- we'll try to keep them well informed. 


ated and privileged who have a “Private and Social Insurance and 
conscience about social wrongs. the Problem of Social Security, Part 

Dr. Eugene Forsey, chairman of the II”, by Eveline M. Burns, which 
subscription campaign committee, has appears in this issue, can be read by 
written some hundreds of letters  jtself, but it is much more useful to 
asking people to subscribe to the 
magazine and encourage others to 
subscribe. If one of these letters has 


come your way and you haven’t yet 3 
een ‘anything ime 4. we 23 exchange, mental health ser- 
9 


please take this as a reminder. As we ‘'CSS, Saskatchewan, adoption 
have said so often, a well informed Practices among the Eskimos, social 
constituency (high-sounding word, welfare in Burma, labour and welfare, 
but you know what we mean) is the Medical services, and many more, too 
best support for good social welfare "umerous to mention. 

work. You help us get readers and M.M.K. 


read both parts. Part I appeared in 
the February issue. 


Coming up: articles on the social 


There seem to be certain areas of human need which can be best served 
by governmental agencies—others where private effort is most effective. In 
general, government programs should perhaps be aimed at correcting the 
basic imbalances and weaknesses of our society. In so doing, they limit the 
area to which the private agencies must give attention and thus make it 
possible fer them to concentrate their efforts on the problems with which 
they are best equipped to deal. Abraham Lincoln once said that the function 
of government is to render services that people in their private capacities 
cannot provide for themselves or provide as well as government can. This, 
it seems to me, would include such problems as caring for the aged, which 
is usually beyond the capacity of private charity; of compensating the 
parents of large families for the inflexibility of our industrial wage structure; 
of building great networks of public health services; and so on. The private 
agencies, on the other hand, are in the best position to provide the more 
personal services—frequently of a local nature—that are sometimes not en- 
compassed in broad government programs. 


—From an address by the Honourable Paul Martin, 
Minister of National Health and Welfare, to the 
midwinter meeting of the Community Chests and 
Councils Division of the Canadian Welfare Council, 
January 23, 1953. 
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NADA 


Parliament Hill 


Government policy on three im- 
portant aspects of current social wel- 
fare legislation has been outlined to 
parliament in the past few months. 


The three subjects were: pensions 
for disabled persons, a measure sug- 
gested by Rev. Dan Mclvor, Liberal 
member for Fort William; higher 
family allowances to compensate for 
the rise in the cost of living since the 
present scale was established, moved 
by H. R. Argue (CCF-Assiniboia); 
and federal aid to education, sug- 
gested by Roy Knight (CCF-Saska- 


toon). eee 


Hon. Paul Martin, minister of na- 
tional health and welfare, outlined 
the government’s attitude on pensions 
for the disabled. Although Canada has 
no single disability scheme, he said, 
the fact is that some 325,000 disabled 
persons are receiving assistance of one 
kind or another at a cost to the 
federal government of $110,000,000 
annually or about 80 per cent of total 
payments. 


A considerable portion of this is 
spent on rehabilitation work in the 
form of grants for crippled children, 
mental health and tuberculosis con- 
trol, and on welfare services under 
the auspices of the department of 
veterans’ affairs. 

Provincial governments provide 
comprehensive coverage for persons 
injured in industrial accidents under 
their workmen’s compensation pro- 


grams, and most provinces have 
mothers’ allowances for dependents 
of men who are prevented from 
working because of physical or 
mental disabilities. eee 


Dealing with the suggestion that 
family allowances be increased, Mr. 
Martin said. “We believe in family 
allowances within our capacity and 
to the extent that we are able to meet 
other obligations.” 


The present program was already 
costing more than $330,000,000 a 
vear, and increasing by between 
$12,000,000 and $15,000, 000 annually. 
Allowances are now paid to more 
than 2,000,000 Canadian families 
representing almost 5,000,000 children 
under 16 years of age. 


By the time a Canadian child 
reaches the age of 16, the government 
has provided approximately $1,188 to 
his parents in family allowances. 


“I believe that the family allow- 
ances measure, our old age security 
measure, the provision for veterans 
under the veterans’ charter, the signi- 
ficant work of the national health 
program, together with the social 
welfare measures introduced and car- 
ried on by all our provinces, represent 
a contribution toward responsible 
social reform of which no Canadian 
needs to be ashamed.” 

“The people know that if we stop 
at one particular measure, it is not 
because we do not want to do any- 








thing further in that particular field, 
but rather because we take into 
account the commitments for nation- 
al defence, and the desirability of 


expenditures in other fields as well.” 
eee 


Hon. Stuart Garson, minister of 
justice, outlined government policy 
on the third proposal, federal aid to 
education. Payment of large federal 
grants for provincially and munici- 
pally administered schools would 
imply a responsibility for the federal 
government to supervise its use, he 
said. This would run counter to the 
British North America Act, to pro- 
vincial rights and to the Canadian 
tradition in this field. 


Through the federal - provincial 
fiscal agreements with all provinces 
except Quebec, large sums are 
already passed from the federal to 
provincial treasuries in exchange for 
tax concessions. Specially ear-marked 
grants would tend to undermine this 


structure, built up on the recommen- 
dations of the Rowell-Sirois com- 
mission. 


Provincial expenditures on educa- 
tion had risen from $356,000,000 in 
1939 to $858,000,000 in 1949. Provin- 
cial governments wanting to spend 
more money on education could have 
done so. The primary responsibility 
was theirs. 

Under the existing agreements, the 
provinces had enough money to spend 
more on education if they wished, 
rather than on “roads, bridges and 
other purposes.’ ’ Manitoba, for one, 
was receiving three times as much 
from the agreement as it would have 


received if it had tried to collect 
taxes itself. 
The sensible alternative to direct 


federal aid, Mr. Garson argued, was 
to put the provinces in the position 
where they could raise the money 
themselves, and this had been done 
through the present agreements. 


GENERAL NEWS 


Canadian Since it was organ- 
Arthritis and ized in 1948, the 
Rheumatism C “i Aseheinic 
Seebeay anadian rthritis 


and Rheumatism So- 
ciety has organized provincial divi- 
sions in eight provinces. Prince 
Edward Island and Newfoundland 
have not yet organized divisions of 
the Society. Arthritis research was 
negligible in Canadian universities in 
1948, but in 1952 twelve university 
departments were taking part in 
research into this disease. The num- 
ber of arthritis clinics has increased 
from five to thirty, in out-patient 
departments of hospitals, and the 
Society has helped to provide physio- 
therapy service units in many hospi- 
tals, as well as 4 mobile phy siotherapy 
units. 24 physicians have been pro- 


vided with post-graduate fellowships 
during the four years 1948-1952, and 
many have now returned to teaching 
and other appointments at leading 
general hospitals. The revenue of the 
Society has increased from $10,000 in 
1948 to $523,000 in 1952, and in the 
latter year 4,987 patients received 
55,000 individual treatments and con- 
sultations through Society-operated 
mobile units and sponsored clinics. 
James A. Gairdner, chairman of the 
national board of directors, points out 
that to meet the needs of sufferers 
from arthritis the number of mobile 
units should be at least doubled, and 
that much more is needed by way of 
clinics, hospital beds and other facili- 
ties for treatment. The Society is 
planning its 1953 financial campaigns. 


Calgary Cerebral Cerebral palsy pa- 
Palsy Clinic tients in southern 
Alberta are now 
able to attend a special clinic located 
in Calgary. This clinic provides free 
treatment for children who have been 
afflicted with the condition since 
birth. The Alberta Government has 
provided the clinic quarters and, with 
the aid of the crippled children’s 
grant of the Government of Canada, 
has equipped and staffed the clinic. 


Alberta Juvenile A new office of the 
—— Alberta Juvenile Of- 

fenders’ Branch has 
been opened in Lethbridge with N. 
N. McPherson as probation officer. 
Other branches have already been 
established at Edmonton and Calgary. 
The probation officer will supervise 
juvenile offenders’ problems through- 
out the southern part of Alberta; he 
will attend juvenile courts when 
matters originating in improvement 
districts come up; he will supervise 
certain probation cases, will arrange 
for and supervise placements in foster 
homes, and act as a liaison officer with 
probation officers and welfare work- 
ers in cities, towns and villages. 


Rehabilitation An expanded _pro- 
Program for gram for children 
Children in 
Masten! with major physical 
and emotional han- 
dicaps is being undertaken at the 
Children’s Memorial Hospital in 
Montreal with financial support of a 
federal health grant. With almost 200 
cerebral palsy patients to be given 
care, the hospital’s existing staff 
required additional assistance to carry 
out the long and intensive training 
required for each patient. The federal 
grant provides salaries for an extra 
medical social worker, a physiothera- 
pist, a speech therapist and an occu- 
pational therapist, all working full- 
time, and for the part-time services 


of a medical director trained in 
neurology and a psychologist. 


Expansion of this rehabilitation 
service for children is in line with a 
recommendation made by a medical 
sub-committee at the 1951 national 
conference on the rehabilitation of 
handicapped persons. This committee 
suggested that rehabilitation units be 
set up first in university teaching 
general hospitals. The Children’s 
Memorial Hospital i is the chief teach- 
ing hospital in paediatrics for McGill 
University. Development of the cere- 
bral palsy work will not only provide 
better treatment facilities for more 
children but will also provide a centre 
where doctors, nurses, occupational 
and physical therapists and_ social 
workers can be trained for work in 
other communities. 


Recognition of Salary scales and 
Professional levels at the Baron 
Training de Hirsch Institute 
and Jewish Child Welfare Bureau, 
Montreal have been increased by 
authorization of the Federation of 
Jewish Community Services. A be- 
ginning worker with a_ master’s 
degree in social work will receive a 
salary of $2,700 a year. The starting 
salary was formerly $2,400. A letter 
to CanapiAN WELFARE says, “This 
represents a $300 a year hike in all 
salary scales and levels, in recognition 
of the fact that professional workers 
require more adequate salaries for 
recruitment and retention.” 


Coordination of In February _ the 
Services in — social work depart- 
New Brunswick ment of DVA held 
a two-day conference to acquaint 
welfare officers and others on the 
staff who might be interested, with 
the community resources of the 
Province of New Brunswick. Repre- 
sentatives from the various depart- 
ments and agencies doing specific 








welfare work were invited to 
describe their work to DVA workers. 


Activities in For the past year 


Newfoundland the old age group of 
the St. John’s Wel- 
fare Council has been working 


towards the formation of a Senior 
Citizens’ Club. The Club was opened 
in January, and meetings are being 
held on Wednesdays and Saturdays. 
The Business and Professional Wo- 
men’s Club and the local group of 
Kiwanis are sponsoring the new club 
until it is in a position to take on its 
own responsibilities. 

A modern Boys’ Home and Train- 
ing School was opened at Whitbourne 
in January. The original home was 
burned by the boys in 1944, and they 
have been temporarily accommodated 
on Bell Island since that time. 


Occupational A training course for 
Therapy occupational therapy 
Assistants : 


assistants in the psy- 
chiatric field were set up at the 
Ontario Hospital, Kingston, on Jan- 
uary 5. The course, twelve weeks in 
length, will train girls to assist in 
occupational therapy programs in the 
various Ontario Hospitals throughout 
the Province. Applicants must be 18 
years of age or over, and have at least 
Grade X education. They will be on 
salary while taking the course. The 
first course will be confined to appli- 


cants from among personnel already 
employed in Ontario Hospitals. 


Seventy-nine foster 
mothers from Anti- 
gonish and Guys- 
borough counties in Nova Scotia 
gathered in Antigonish a few weeks 
ago for the first foster home confer- 
ence held in Antigonish. This was a 
combined effort of the Children’s Aid 
Society of Cape Breton and the dis- 
trict office of the Department of 
Public Welfare. The foster mothers, 
lending varied views and humour to 
the discussion, made full use of the 
discussion period by asking and 
answering questions about the disci- 
pline of children, maintenance of 
wards, use of family allowances for 
wards, behaviour problems, and other 
subjects that came up in their work 
with the children. 


Foster Mothers’ 
Conference 


Public A committee of the 
Education Council of Com- 
munity Services, 


Hamilton, keeps the public informed 
of social services in the city through 
a regular column entitled “Did You 
Know?” which appears weekly in the 
Hamilton Spectator. Each Council 
organization in turn presents ques- 
tions and answers about its work, and 
many inquiries by telephone and 
letter have testified to the interest 
aroused by the column. 


Human Relations and Mental Health Broadcast Series 
for Spring 1953 


In Search of Ourselves. Tuesday Evenings, February 24 to April 14. This 
is the sixth annual series of mental health broadcasts, written by Len 


Peterson. 


You and Your Medical Bill. Tuesday Evenings, April 21 to May 12. What’s 
happening to your family doctor? Can you afford to-day’s hospital bills? 
How acute is the shortage of hospital beds and nurses? Can you protect 
yourself against heavy expenses for illness? Four documentary broad- 
casts written by Sidney Katz, a social worker and journalist. 


—Dominion Network—CBC 


Private and Social Insurance 


and The Problem of Social Security 
By EVELINE M. BURNS 


PART II 


The experience of all countries that 
have attempted to mould their social 
insurance systems on a private insur- 
ance analogy reveals that the purpose 
and problems of private and social 
insurance are basically different. In 
private insurance, the purpose is to 
make a profit out of selling people 
something they want. The essential 
criterion governing every decision as 
to terms and conditions is its effect 
upon the continuing existence of the 
company. Obviously, if the company 
is to continue operating in a com- 
petitive world, it must offer services 
that people think it worth while to 
pay for, and run its affairs in such a 
way that the guarantees offered will 
be honoured when due. Thus the 
provisions of private insurance are 
designed to protect the insured 
against the insurer’s failure to deliver, 
and to protect the insurer against 
inappropriate or improper claims by 
the insured. Both objectives tend to 
limit the scope of insurance to con- 
tingencies and persons where controls 
which will leave the fund with a 
margin of safety are feasible. This is 
in the interests of insurer and insured 
alike. But the test is always, in the 
last resort, the risk to the enterprise, 
the company itself. 


Purpose of Social Insurance 


In social insurance, the purpose is 
different. Public action, involving 
compulsion, is invoked to deal with 
a social problem, the lack of basic 
economic security, and the criteria 
applied are at once wider and less 
obvious than those appropriate to 
private insurance. They are wider, 


because the public social insurance 
system has to show that it is an 
effective answer to the social needs 
that provoked public action in the 
first instance. Hence it is not enough 
for social insurance to show that it 
is Operating in an actuarially efficient 
way; that over the years income and 
outgo are in balance. It must also 
show that it is reaching the social 
objective that called it into being. 
Already in 1938, Reinhold A. Hohaus, 
in a brilliant article, had clarified the 
distinction, and emphasized that ade- 
quacy rather than equity was the 
essential criterion of social insurance. 


Social Insurance and 
the General Welfare 


The criteria of success are also less 
obvious and precise than those of 
private insurance. Once government 
enters the field, conferring benefits 
and compelling sacrifices, policies 
embodied in the legal provisions of 
the scheme are judged by their effect 
upon the general w elfare as currently 
interpreted. This is a concept made 
up of many variables, and a changing 
concept. It is then a question of bal- 
ancing interests: the interests of the 
beneficiaries against those of the 
people who pay for them, the inter- 
ests of the producing sectors of the 


1 “Just as considerations of equity of benefits 
form a natural and vital part of operating 
private insurance, so should considerations of 
adequacy of benefits control the pattern of 
social insurance ... The foregoing need not 
necessarily imply that all considerations of 
equity should be discarded from a_ social 
insurance plan; rather the point is that, of the 
two principles, adequacy is the more essential 
and less dispensable”. “Equity, Adequacy and 
Related Factors in Old Age Security”, The 
Record, American Institute of Actuaries, June 


1938, p. 84 














population against the non-producers, 


and the like. 


In the search for an acceptable 
form of social security, a social 
insurance system patterned strictly 
on private insurance can never offer 
more than a limited solution. It is 
necessarily limited in the risks it can 
provide against. In particular it is 
powerless in the face of a major 
contemporary risk to economic 
security, namely, a rising price trend. 
It tends to give the least benefit to 
those who need most. It necessarily 
excludes those who are already 
experiencing the risk when the 
system is put into operation. It is 
therefore not surprising that where 
modifications of private insurance 
principles have not occurred, and 
where no consideration has _ been 
given to the wider concept of “social 
interest” in framing the provisions, 
social insurance has played a limited 
role. But the only consequence has 
been the development, side by side 
with the social insurance system, of 
one or more alternative social security 
programs with all the disadvantages 
of dual or multiple administrative 
systems. These, in terms of benefici- 
aries and expenditures, are often more 
important than the social insurance 
programs. Furthermore, where there 
is a strong dislike of the means test 
or of discretionary payments, the 
benefits under these other systems 
have tended to be similar to those 
of social insurance, without all its 
safeguards. 


Systems of Social Security 


Contemporary societies, character- 
ized by a strong demand for a 
predictable measure of publicly 
assured income security, therefore 
face a dilemma. They can equip 


themselves with a carefully protected, 
privately 


oriented, insurance 


plan 


that solves only part of their problem, 
and parallel it with one or more 
additional social security systems. Or 
they can utilize a single system 
deliberately planned to provide for 
the needs of the vast majority of the 
population. Social insurance as it 
operates today in many countries, 
hybrid though it be, and unfortun- 
ately named, is one of the possible 
answers to the search for such a 
comprehensive program.” 


Social Insurance in a 
Comprehensive System 

From this point of view, three 
features of modern social insurance 
are of crucial importance. First, the 
social insurance law sets out the 
nature and amount of the benefits 
available, either as a specific sum, 
or in a formula to be applied to some 
specified and objectively determined 
quantity. Second, it defines the con- 
tingencies in which benefits are 
payable and the conditions of eligib- 
ility, in terms which also tend to be 
highly objective. Third, the vast 
majority of social insurance systems 
collect at least part of the costs from 
potential beneficiaries. 

Such systems clearly have many 
formal similarities to private insur- 
ance: similarities so great as to mislead 
many into thinking that the provisions 
of the law have been and should be 
arrived at by a direct application of 
the theories and practices of private 
insurance. In fact, however, the 
theoretical justification and the prac- 
tical purpose of what are often 
identical provisions are very different. 

2 The poor law or general assistance system 
is another, which is, however, in many coun- 
tries ruled out because the community insists 
upon a predictable, non-discretionary system. 
The income-conditioned pension as it operates 
in New Zealand is another possibility. It differs 
from modern social insurance systems primarily 
in that it includes a legally defined income test 
among its eligibility conditions. Otherwise, what 
is said about the purpose of the specific provi- 


sions of social insurance applies also to the 
income-conditioned pension. 
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What Determines Benefits? 


The predictable guaranteed benefit 
common to both systems is made 
available in social insurance not 
because it is part of a contract 
between the individual and _ the 
“insuring” authority, but as a matter 
of deliberate public policy: because 
it is what public opinion demands, 
and is determined to secure in one 
way or another. 


The limit to duration of benefit, 
also often found in both social and 
private insurance programs, finds its 
theoretical justification not in the 
private insurance principle of equity 
or as an application of the concept of 
indemnity, but by reference to the 
two social concerns which impelled 
the community to invoke government 
action: a concern for people and a 
desire to give them a form of security 
that is most in keeping with their 
expressed wishes; and a concern for 
the economic well-being of the com- 
munity as a whole and a desire to 
keep the cost as low as possible. 


Hence the precise duration of, for 
example, unemployment insurance 
benefit, can no longer be simply 
determined by applying a ratio rule. 
It is determined by a conscious choice 
between the insurance type of benefit 
and some other measure of meeting 
the income needs of people unem- 
ployed for more than a certain period. 
The decision will be influenced by 
the nature, relative cost and feas- 
ibility of other available measures: 
by the absolute numbers who would 
be excluded from insurance benefit 
by the adoption of any given duration 
limit; by the effectiveness and cost of 
administrative controls on malinger- 
ing; by the community’s willingness 
to run the risk (for a longer or 
shorter time) that a proportion of the 
beneficiaries may in fact not be 
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“involuntarily” unemploy ed. It is 
evident that the weight given to these 
considerations will change from time 
to time, and in social insurance the 
law will be changed accordingly, for 
a social program must inevitably 
reflect social values. 


What Governs Eligibility? 


Like private insurance, social insur- 
ance sets out clearly defined eligibility 
conditions. But their purpose and 
justification are different. Both sys- 
tems try to protect themselves 
against fraud (e.g., making payments 
to people who have not met the 
eligibility conditions, or who have 
deliberately created the contingency 
they are claiming benefit for). But 
social insurance, even where it re- 
stricts eligibility to those who have 
paid a given number of premiums, or 
applies tests formally similar to 
these by which private insurance 
restricts claims to people with an 
insurable interest, does not do so as a 
conscious application of insurance 
principles. Once again, the specific 
provisions are justified in terms of 
social purpose. 


This point can be particularly well 
illustrated by the eligibility provisions. 
Restriction of eligibility to people 
who have paid a certain number of 
contributions may be adopted in 
social insurance as an effort to en- 
force a certain principle of cost 
allocation (that the beneficiary should 
pay part of it); or asa first approxi- 
mation to classifying the population 
into those who do, or do_ not, 
habitually make their maximum con- 
tribution to the nation’s economic 
output (since people who have not 
worked regularly in the past will not 
have made the necessary number of 
contributions); or as a method of 
identifying those on whose behalf 





society deems it desirable to invoke 
governmental action (e.g., those who 
seem to have been dependent on 
salaries or wages and for whom 
therefore loss of work is likely to 
create an income problem). 


So long as the prior payment of 
contributions is conceived as a direct 
application of insurance principles, 
any modification of the requirement 
must seem a dangerous abandonment 
of principle. But if the requirement 
is clearly seen to relate to social 
purpose, and if its retention appears 
to limit unduly the contribution the 
program can make to solving the 
income security problem, then atten- 
tion is focused on the purpose, and 
one could ask whether the same 
objective could not be reached in 
some way that did not so seriously 
limit the program’s usefulness. 


Are we just trying to enforce 
contributions? Then how much is 
gained by using the social security 
system for tax enforcement? Mightn’ t 
it be possible to leave tax collection 
to the tax collector?* 


Are we trying to test the indivi- 
dual’s economic effectiveness? If so, 
does this method really separate the 
sheep from the goats? Is there some 
other method which would do it as 
well, without so seriously restricting 
the usefulness of the program? What 
about a more efficient employment 
service? 

Are we try ing to define the cate- 
gories of people i in whom society has 
so great an interest that public action 
will be taken on their behalf? (In this 
case, that means those who have 


3 It is significant that a number of countries 
with highly developed tax collection systems 
and low income tax exemptions do not make 
eligibility conditional on proof of payment of 
contributions, even though they continue to 
collect part of the cost of the program from 
actual or potential beneficiaries (e.g., New 
Zealand for almost all programs, and Sweden 
for old age pensions). 





secured a substantial proportion of 
their income from labour subject to 
tax.) If it turns out that the group 
thus selected is smaller than the total 
for whom sociey is prepared to offer 
a predictable income guarantee of the 
social insurance type, proposed modi- 
fications of the contributory require- 
ment, or its elimination, raise ques- 
tions not of abandonment of an insur- 
ance principle but of broad social 
policy. The answers will depend on 
judgements about a variety of things. 
If you admit a group to benefit status, 
what will be the effect on economic 
incentive? What are the relative 
numbers of included and excluded 
groups? What kind of supplementary 
system is available? Can we maintain 
two parallel social security systems, 
enough alike to satisfy the public 
demand for a predictable, non-discre- 
tionary form of social security, but 
different enough to justify separate 
administrations? 


From what has been said about the 
purpose of eligibility provisions, it 
will be evident that the concept of 
insurable interest, if it can be said to 
exist at all in social insurance, is very 
different from that which underlies 
private insurance. In the latter, it is an 
individual concept: the rules are 
devised to eliminate those individuals 
who cannot be held to have an insur- 
able interest in the risks insured 
against. In social insurance, as indeed 
the name of the institution suggests, 
the concept is social: the purpose of 
eligibility provisions is to limit pay- 
ment to those whose needs create a 
social interest. This interest is two- 
fold: to give some or all of the 
people a guarantee of income in a 
form that meets prevailing views of 
what is acceptable, and to do it in 
ways that minimize the adverse 
effects on the economy as a whole. 
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The Beneficiary’s Contribution 


The collection of some of the 
costs from the beneficiary, the third 
feature of social insurance which 
suggests an analogy to private insur- 
ance, also derives from different 
theoretical considerations. It is ad- 
opted not as an application of insur- 
ance principles but to achieve a 
specific purpose: to establish in the 
minds of beneficiaries some sense of 
the relationship between benefits and 
cost; or to overcome a reluctance of 
workers to accept public payments 
at one time identified with the “poor 
law”; or to reconcile the rest of the 
community to a system which makes 
non-deterrent social security pay- 
ments, by invoking the familiar 
procedures of private insurance;* or 
to justify the payment of differential 
benefits; or for purely fiscal reasons 
(because it is an efficient and accept- 
able way of raising the money); or 
to fit a prevailing view of social 
justice in the distribution of tax 
burdens. Thus the extent of the 
worker’s contribution will be influ- 
enced by the importance society 
attaches at any time to these pur- 
poses, by changes in the social and 
economic environment, and by what 
experience teaches about the effec- 
tiveness of the device in achieving 
the ends sought. 


Abandonment of Analogy 
with Private Insurance 


It is easy to see why there is 
reluctance to abandon insurance 
analogies as the criteria for answering 
the central questions raised by a 
public income security program: 
How much and what kind of secur- 


4 On the historical role of these analogies in 
securing acceptance of a new public policy of 
provision against economic insecurity, see 
Eveline M. Burns, “Social Insurance in Evolu- 
tion”, American Economic Review Supplement, 
March 1944. 
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ity? To whom? Who shall pay for 
the income non-producers get? It 
means giving up a nice, simple, auto- 
matic test, and facing the central and 
perplexing i issues of social policy that 
arise whenever the public decides to 
use government to achieve certain 
ends. 


But abandonment of the insurance 
analogy is inevitable. For the experi- 
ence of all countries has shown that 
the answers given by a strict applica- 
tion of insurance theory are inade- 
quate, and irrelevant to the major 
problems, and that their apparent 
finality is an illusion. Social purpose 
has either enforced such drastic modi- 
fications of the “insurance” element 
in social insurance as to make reten- 
tion of the word not merely unjus- 
tified but misleading; or it has led to 
the creation of other instruments, side 
by side with a restricted insurance 
scheme, to carry out the public will 
more effectively. 


Real Character of 
Social Insurance 


Nor should this conclusion dismay 
us. Once we are prepared to accept 
the instrument which happens to be 
called social insurance for what it 
is, namely a means of using govern- 
ment to guarantee predictable, non- 
discretionary cash payments to some 
or all members of the community, 
we are more likely to appreciate the 
real nature of economic and social 
issues and conflicts that arise. We 
shall be less likely to retain specific 
provisions that do not serve their 
purpose if we force ourselves to say 
what that purpose is in each instance. 
And we shall be more likely to equip 
ourselves with an instrument that is 
responsive to changes i in social values 
and in the economic environment. 
We shall be facing, instead of evad- 
ing, the central issues of public policy. 








STEPPING STONES 


By HELENE STRAHM 


Supervisor, Pre-School Division 
Children’s Aid and Infants’ Homes of Toronto 





(Nott & Merrill, Toronto) 


Side View of Receiving Centre Showing Two Nurseries and Sunroom 


At the Receiving Centre, Children’s 
Aid and Infants’ Homes of Toronto, 
we are interested primarily in what 
makes Johnny tick. Why does he 
tick too fast or too slow; why does 
his alarm go off too often or not often 
enough; why does he tick too loudly 
or too quietly; what can we do to 
help him run happily, securely and 
confidently in time and tune w ith all 
the other tickers in his world? 


Nowhere is there such wondrous 
beauty as in the eyes of a child. No- 
where is there an art so difficult to 
master and yet so rewarding as the 
ability to deal successfully with the 
personality of a child. To gain the 
confidence of the one who draws 
back and turns his eyes and will not 
look at anyone is a slow and some- 
times very difficult thing to do. 

We want to help the child out- 
wardly and inwardly; after all, the 
two are dependent on one another. 
His physical welfare acts upon his 
psychological well-being. His inward 


well-being, his feelings, his emotional 
stability and his happiness react on 
his physical health. When these are 
in harmony, he can deal more suc- 
cessfully with his environment. But 
the environment must be rich and 
rewarding to bring about a successful 
interaction and this is the kind of 
environment we try to make in the 
Receiving Centre by giving the 
children love, kindness and under- 
standing, as well as physical care. 


The staff is composed of Miss 
Oliver, the Directress, Dr. Long, 
psychologist, Dr. James, pediatrician, 
three graduate nurses, a supervisor 
for each ward and also several other 
workers, most of whom have been 
trained in some specific field of child 
training or nursing. 


The Children’s Needs 


The children come to us for many 
reasons. They may be without pa- 
rents; their parents may be in diffi- 
culty and may need to be helped 
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over a certain trying period; or their 
parents may have neglected them. 
Sometimes it is because their back- 
ground has been so hard and difficult 
that they can’t adjust themselves to 
foster homes, or because they must 
be moved from one foster home to 
another and it is necessary that they 
come to the Centre for a waiting 
period. No matter what the reason, 
every child is bound to be unhappy, 
upset and emotionally insecure be- 
cause of the very fact that he is out 
of a natural setting of father, mother 
and home. How best to fill the child’s 
need is our problem. We do this by 
giving him as much individual atten- 
tion, love and security as possible. 

The child who comes to us from a 
foster home goes directly to either 
the baby ward or the toddler ward, 
depending on his age. The child from 
the outside must first spend a period 
in the isolation ward to make certain 
that no contagious disease will be 
carried to the rest of the children. 
Children who have been admitted are 
watched carefully and those who are 
sick or suffering from malnutrition 
are brought back to health. 


The Baby Ward 


The children in the baby ward 
range from just under a year to two 
years of age. At the present time 
there are six over two years of age 
in the baby ward, and these are called 
junior toddlers. There is accommoda- 
tion for twelve children, but we have 
fifteen in the ward. The plan is to 
have three children cared for by one 
adult. In this way the number of 
persons to whom a child has to adapt 
himself is reduced. There is also a 
strong emotional tie between the 
child and the person caring for him. 
This helps to give him a feeling of 
security. 


The program here is a routine of 
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eating, bathing, play periods indoors 
and out, with a great deal of indivi- 
dual attention from workers and 
volunteers. The child is picked up, 
held and played with as much as 
possible. 


The Toddler Ward 


In the toddler ward there is also 
accommodation for twelve children, 
but often there are from fifteen to 
eighteen. The todder’s day is organ- 
ized and kept to a schedule. In the 
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Meal Time at the Receiving Centre 


morning a nursery school program 
is followed. In the afternoon the 
program is less formal and_ the 
children go for a walk or some outing. 


In the toddler ward we try to help 
the child to grow up, to develop 








skills, persistence, initiative and inde- 
pendence. We encourage them to 
acquire good eating and _ sleeping 
habits. Our aim is to stimulate the 
child’s interests in his own effort, and 
the children may choose anything 
from a variety of materials, including 
toys, paints, plasticine or paste. They 
enjoy the story and the music circle. 
In the routines such as learning to 
wash themselves, even squeezing out 
the wash-cloth is satisfying to them. 
When the children prepare for their 
afternoon nap, they like to remove 
their own shoes and outer clothing, 
carry them into the sleeping room, 
put them at the bottom of their beds, 
and then climb into their beds by 
themselves. Any offer to help from 
an adult is met with a response such 
s “No, me.’ 


Adaptation to Needs 

Sometimes our plans have to be 
altered. For instance, we tried put- 
ting the youngest to bed directly after 
supper and for half an hour one 
adult would be alone with the 
children while the other staff mem- 
bers were having supper. During this 
interval, one child would climb out 
of bed and while he was being put 
back, another would climb out, and 
so on. Shirt tails would be waving 
and little legs would be running up 
and down the ward or under beds 
mighty fast. It was fun for the kids, 
but very tiring for the adult. So it 
was then decided to undress the 
children, put on their kimonas and 
let them play in the sun- porch for 
half an hour, and then all go into the 
sleeping room together. This plan 
was much more satisfactory. 

The worker must give and give of 
herself. The days are not long enough 
and her tasks never seem to be com- 
pleted. The care of the children is of 
first importance to her; she must give 
guidance and direction; she must 
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teach and encourage them to help 
themselves; she must also help the 
disturbed and unhappy child at the 
time he needs it. 


Teamwork for the Child 


We want to cooperate with the 
social worker who is moving a child 
into the Receiving Centre, or placing 
him in a home. We follow her lead 
and tell the child as much as she 
wants him to be told, when she wants 
it. Our children are very wise and 
ask questions about the new child 
who comes to us and about the ones 
who are leaving or have gone. We 
want to answer them honestly. 
Mummies and Daddies are always a 
big topic of conversation. The 
children are very brave and philoso- 
phical about it all and that is the most 
heartbreaking. 

“Me have a Mummy 
some day, too.” ‘ 


and Daddy 
‘Yes, some day.’ 


WANTED 
TWO CASEWORKERS 


preferably with family agency 
experience, for comparatively 
new and rapidly expanding 
agency. 

Good personnel practices. 


$2,600 to 


Commencing | salary 
$2,900, depending on qualifica- 
tions. 


Apply to: 

Mrs. Avis P. Stayt 
Executive Director 
K-W Family Service Bureau 
4 Queen Street North 
KITCHENER, ONTARIO 











Filmstrip Lectures 
on Money Management 


Timely! Practical! On Free Loan! 


You will enjoy using our interesting, informative 
Money Management filmstrip lectures. They are vivid 
enough to hold the interest of students, practical 
enough to stimulate discussion among adults. Each 
comes complete with a silent filmstrip for use on a 
35-mm filmstrip projector, directions for use, and a 
prepared talk to read as pictures are shown. HFC film- 
strip lectures are used from coast to coast as effec- 


tive aids in teaching Siew Gu 


Money Management. 






Director of Consumer Education 
Household Finance Corporation 


Please send me 35-mm filmstrip lectures checked below on free loan for one week. 
I will pay return postage. I have listed dates at least one month in advance of date 
I plan to show them. I have checked below the filmstrips I want:— 


Budgeting for Better Living. (black and white) Date wanted 
How to develop a plan for managing money. 
108 frames. 25 minutes. 


r 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| What Is Your Shopping Score? (black and white) 

| Techniques of buying and how to become a skillful shopper. 
: 64 frames. 10 minutes. 

| 
| 
| 
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Dressing Well Is a Game. (black and white) 
How to achieve a satisfactory wardrobe for the whole family. 
77 frames. 18 minutes. 
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How to Stretch Your Food Dollars. (color) 
112 frames. 27 minutes. C] 


Household Finance Corporation of Canada 
Practical Guides for Consumer Eevee Department 


° 
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Established in Canada in 1928 








THE UNIVERSITY SETTLEMENT IN 
A CHANGING WORLD 


By SVANHUIT JOSIE 


One of the oldest settlement houses 
in Canada is The University Settle- 
ment in Toronto. It has been serving 
its neighbors since 1910. But of course 
conditions have changed tremend- 
ously in that time, and the needs of 
the neighbors have changed too. 

How the University Settlement has 
adapted itself to meet their new needs 
is an interesting tale. Especially 
because the basic purpose—common 
to the whole Settlement Movement— 
has always been kept in mind. That 
is, to discover and try to meet the 
needs of a neighborhood. 

For a settlement house situated, as 
this one is, in a fast-changing neigh- 
borhood, to keep abreast of its needs 
is, of course, no mean task. The 
leaders of style and fashion who oc- 
cupied the grand mansions in the 
University Settlement district in the 
gay nineties would hardly recognize 
those houses today. 

Instead of being occupied each by 
one family with its several servants, 
they have been divided and again 
sub-divided until every one provides 
a roof over the heads of several 
families. Often one building houses a 
dozen or more children. 

No wonder there’s little room left 
for play space inside. And the sur- 
rounding land is far from adequate 
for the large numbers of children 
who need some freedom for self- 
expression. The Settlement helps to 
fill this need. 

Those who are not familiar with 
Toronto may wish to know that 
the University Settlement occupies 
two of these former grand old homes 
on Grange Road. The larger one is 
the centre for adult and senior activi- 





ties and also accommodates the 
Music School. The smaller house is 
given over to children’s groups. 


But the activities of the Settle- 
ment today have outgrown the 
buildings. So good neighbors have 


come to the rescue. The Church of 
St. George the Martyr has generously 
made available its Parish Hall for gym 
groups twice a week. Once a week 
a group of settlement house boys is 
permitted to use the gym at The 
Church of All Nations. 

The College of Education coop- 
erates too. Some of the young adults 
(18-25) hold a weekly gym and swim 
night there for w hich they pay a 
reasonable rental from their own 
funds. And Upper Canada College 
has also helped. 

Most of these institutions are rela- 
tively near the Settlement, which is 
located not far from the University 
of Toronto. That is a reminder of the 
original close ties between the Uni- 
versity and the Settlement. In fact, 
the Settlement owed its beginning 
largely to the efforts of Sir Robert 
Falconer, then President of Toronto 
University, and it was at first 
entirely supported by contributions 
from Univ ersity people. 

The idea was that the Settlement 
was to be used as a social laboratory 
where University faculty and students 
brought their skills and talents to 
the Settlement community to enrich, 
inspire and help their neighbors. At 
the same time the Settlement offered 
them an opportunity to apply their 
theories to real life problems. 

These purposes were not, of course, 
exclusive to the University Settle- 
ment in Toronto. They were part 


This article refers particularly to the University Settlement, Toronto. It is based 
on material contained in an address given by the Direcor, Miss Kathleen Gorrie, 
to the Toronto University Women’s Club in 1949, and on her 1951-52 Annual Report. 


and parcel of the whole Settlement 
Movement which originated in Eng- 


land in the 1870's, spread to the 
United States, and then later to 
Canada. 


The idea sprang from the minds 
of keen young men in English uni- 
versities who found it hard to recon- 
cile the ideals of the great social 
philosophers with the horror and 
human misery they saw all around 
them as a result of the industrial 
revolution. 

They wanted to see for themselves 
the causes of this conflict, and per- 
haps do something to remedy condi- 
tions. So groups of them left their 
comfortable, ivory-tower life in the 
University and went to live in the 
slums. They moved in among the 
people w hom they sought to know 
and understand. They shared their 
privations and hardships, and so came 
to understand the reasons for their 
degradation. 

These young men—and women 
too—founded the earliest settlements 
in deteriorated areas. Through their 
experience they were able to take 
back to their universities realistic, 
factual observations. Then they 
challenged their colleagues to help 
find a solution to these social and 
human problems. 

The result was that the settlements 
contributed a great deal to the devel- 
opment of public health measures, 
welfare and recreation plans. They 
exposed the needs and demonstrated 
necessary services. 

Today the University Settlement in 
Toronto is no longer filling this role 
of social laboratory. During and 
since the Second World War—for 
understandable reasons—the  sett!e- 
ment idea was almost entirely lost. 

It’s time to ask why. And we may 
well wonder, too, whether its early 
functions are no longer necessary in 
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teday’s world with so many public 
services available which were unheard 
of fifty vears ago. 

Now we have workmen’s compen- 
sation, mothers’ allowances, old age 
pensions, unemployment insurance 
and family allowances. Vast strides 
have been made in provision of 
public health facilities and _ public 
recreational services. So there is no 
doubt that many of the frustrating 
problems that the early settlement 
worker met daily have been relieved. 
But does that mean that the settle- 
ment idea is longer valid? Not unless 
we believe we have solved all our 
human and social problems. 

Social workers know that, especi- 
ally in the larger cities, increasing 
industrialization has aggravated over- 
crowding and its attendant social 
problems. In poorly housed neighbor- 
hoods are still to be found a high 
incidence of disease, crime, delin- 
quency, mental and emotional dis- 
turbance and family breakdown. 

Although many of the old problems 
have diminished or even disappeared, 
new ones have arisen to take their 
places. Two world wars, a dark 
depression and a post-war period of 
tension and fear, all have taken their 
toll on family life. The social prob- 
lems which they brought in their 
wake—no less than the more perman- 
ent economic problems of an earlier 
day—cry out for study, understand- 
ing and an attempt at solution. 

The Director of the University 
Settlement has recently said she be- 
lieves “we are . . . living in as socially 
disturbed and changing a world as 
that in which the settlements had 
their beginning.” Speaking of the 
recent wave of post-war immigration 
from Europe she remarked that “in 
the congested city neighborhood 
where people of all nations and races 
find their homes . . . racial tensions 








are intensified by economic rivalry 
and forced proximity in shockingly 
overcrowded housing.” 

“Here,” she added, “where the 
bonds of family and national or group 
mores had been so strong a control- 
ling factor in behaviour in the past, 
the breakdown of inhibitions all too 
frequently has resulted in extremes of 
revolt behavior.” 

Grace Coyle of the School of Social 
Work at Western Reserve Univer- 
sity sees the settlement’s function as 
“the creation of a neighborhood out 
of the jungle of urban living.” That’s 
a good statement of what the Uni- 
versity Settlement is trying to do 
today. 

If you are to feel part of a neigh- 
borhood you need to have a friend 
close at hand in time of trouble. 
When folks share common experi- 
ences they come to understand that 
their problems are not peculiar to 
themselves. They are social problems. 
The settlements have proved to be 
suited to this delicate task of creating 
a sense of neighborliness. With so 
many strangers in our midst the need 
to strengthen our settlements is 
urgent. 

The University Settlement has seen 
much of Toronto’s history, and made 
some of it. It has watched the ori- 
ginal hard-working immigrants who 
occupied the former grand mansions 
move off into homes of their own. 
They were in turn replaced by new- 
comers from the lands of their fore- 
fathers and other lands. There have 
been added to those of British and 
European stock, colored folk and 
people of the yellow races. Many 
Japanese families, displaced from 
their west-coast homes during the 
Second World War found their way 
to the Settlement’s door. 

Today the University Settlement 
is a miniature United Nations. There 
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are to be found the victims of inter- 
national conflicts, of racial and reli- 
gious persecution. Within its walls 
arise the problems of prejudice and 
intolerance, clash of economic and 
social ideologies. It is comforting to 
know that these are being dealt with 
by an understanding and trained staff 
of professional people drawn from 
the areas of social work, psychology 
and nursery school education. 

These professional workers have 
replaced the untrained but socially- 
minded, gifted men and women who 
staffed the settlement in its early 
days. But able volunteers continue to 
assist the staff. And today they have 
the advantage of well organized 
training courses and supervision by 
professional workers. 

These developments have made it 
possible to give more individual atten- 
tion to people who use the settlement 
houses. Instead of dealing with large 
numbers the staff is now able to break 
them down into’ small, intimate 
groups. This makes it easier to dis- 
cover individuals and families who 
are especially hard hit by the pres- 
sures that the increasingly complex 
life of our cities brings to bear on 
them. 

In today’s unstable world the need 
is great for wholesome influences to 
help our friends and _ neighbors 
combat the many threats to family 
stability. Provision of a suitable 
atmosphere for folks of all ages to 
meet under good auspices will go a 
long way towards counteracting the 
pull of destructive forces. The Uni- 
versity Settlement with its skilful 
staff and loyal volunteers, fortified as 
they are with warm interest in and 
affection for their neighbors, helps to 
provide a welcome oasis in the desert 
of crowded city living in one of 
Canada’s largest centres of population. 
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THE CITY OF EDMONTON 
requires 


1. Supervisor for Public Assistance 
Division, to supervise workers in 
Social Assistance, Mothers’ Allow- 
ance and Problems of the Aged. 
Supervision experience preferred. 


Salary Range: $3,302 to $4,238. 


2. Case Workers. One for Social 
Assistance Section; two for Child- 
ren’s Aid Division. 

Salary Range: $2,912 to $3,744. 


Good working conditions and 
personnel practices. Increments 
based on merit rating. 


Apply to: 

Mr. E. S. BisHop, 
Superintendent 
Welfare Department 
City of Edmonton 
ALBERTA. 
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A BRAND NEW SUN LIFE PLAN WHICH: 


YOUR MONEY BACK 


1. Provides insurance protection to age 65. 
2. Returns all basic annual premiums paid if assured lives to 65. 


3. Is available for male and female lives ages 15 to 50. 


At 65 the funds can be (a) taken in cash; (b) used to purchase a paid-up policy 
for the original sum assured and the balance taken in cash or as a guaranteed 
income; (c) used to provide an annuity; (d) left on deposit at a guaranteed rate 
of interest. 


Inquire now about this remarkable new Sun Life plan. For further particulars 
see your local agent, or get in touch with the Sun Life branch office in 
your community. 


SUN LIFE OF CANADA 








WHAT THE COUNCIL IS DOING 





Council members, and indeed all 
readers of CANADIAN WELFARE, can 
hardly have failed to notice that an- 
other important stage has been 
reached in the history of the report 
“Public Assistance and the Unem- 
ployed”. This lusty offspring of the 
Public Welfare Division was “placed 
with a view to adoption” by the 
whole Council some time ago, and 
became its legal child through ap- 
proval by the Board of Governors on 
December 13. What is the new parent 
going to do about it? 

Well, the Division has taken special 
responsibility for immediate steps. 
The report (to abandon our meta- 
phor which is in danger of getting 
mixed) is to be presented to the 
federal and provincial governments, 
simultaneously if possible. In eleven 
capitals across the country, members 
of the Division and others are organ- 
izing for the presentations. Among 
other things, they want to ensure that 
the cabinets have full opportunity of 
discussing the report with well in- 
formed people as soon as_ possible 
after receiving it. Cliff Patrick, 
secretary of the Division, has drawn 
up a formidable four-page document 
entitled “Implementation Plan” which 
serves to cover every conceivable 
contingency with more elegance but 
all the precision of an army directive. 
It only needs a sprinkling of such 
phrases as “reports, 20, for the use 
of” or headings like “Item, Subject, 
Action Taken” for us to feel right 
back in the services again. (No doubt 
it’s Cliff's army experience ). Any- 
how, a major job is being done and 
the Division is going to make sure 
that the child (there’s that metaphor 
again!) is properly sponsored in its 
first real venture into public 
life. eee 
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Plans for the Annual Meeting 
(Ottawa, May 27 to 29) are going 
ahead. A committee responsible for 
overall planning has been set up in 
Ottawa under the chairmanship of 
Mr. Lawrence Freiman, a Council 
vice-president. eee 


Unless you’re six characters in 
search of a social worker (or maybe 
six social workers in search of a job) 
you may not have heard much about 
the Council’s Personnel Service. It is 
intentionally limited in scope but, as 
so often, Council “limits” seem to be 
made of elastic. The personnel ser- 
vice has been very busy lately and 
has received inquiries from social 
workers in England, continental 
Europe, and even as far afield as 
India. However, there is more truth 
than poetry in suggesting a ratio of 
six employers to one prospect. Our 
personnel officer has all too clear a 
picture of the appalling shortage of 
social workers in Canada compared 
with the need for them eee 


Our new colleague, Tom Best, asso- 
ciate secretary of the Community 
Chests and Councils Division, had his 
baptism of fire when, almost on 
arrival, he was plunged into the com- 
plicated and exciting three-day mid- 
winter meeting of his Division. How- 
ever, he came up smiling (asbestos 
suit maybe?) and we hear added 
greatly to the success of the meeting. 

The Councils Section of the CCC 
Division is planning a registration of 
special projects of local councils 
across Canada, a conference next 
January in which laymen will play a 
major part, and a presentation to 
Canadian schools of social work on 
teaching community organization and 


helping workers in the field. Colonel 













At the midwinter meeting, CCC Divi- 
sion: A. R. Mosher, President, 
Canadian Congress of Labour; Moses 
McKay, Labour Representative, To- 
ronto Community Chest; Allan Porter, 
Ontario Federation of Labour. 


Irving P. Rexford’s Company Con- 
tributions Committee is collecting 
information on present standards of 
giving by national companies to 
chests, and will meet this month to 
discuss more effective methods of 
approaching national corporations for 
increased giving to welfare causes. 


A Research Advisory Sub-com- 
mittee has just been set up by the 
Division’s Public Relations Com- 
mittee. It is chaired by Hugh S. 
Newton who is head of a public rela- 
tions firm in Toronto, and is expected 
to be a valuable resource for the 
Division. eee 


French speaking members will play 
their part in the presentation of the 
Public Assistance Report. The Coun- 
cil’s president, Mr. Guérard, will head 
the delegation in Ottawa, and Mr. 
Massé, chairman of the French Com- 
mission, will represent the Commis- 
sion in the meeting with the federal 
cabinet. The Commission met on 
January 26 to discuss this and other 
matters, including the function and 
organization of the Council and 
plans for special editions on alcohol- 
ism and delinquency of Bien-Etre 
Social Canadien, the Council’s French 
language publication. eee 


Reports on her western field trip 
are coming in from Phyllis Burns, 
secretary of the Child and Family 
Welfare Divisions. A typical day in 
her crowded life included a confer- 
ence with a family agency, a half- 
hour ad lib radio program, a speech to 
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a lunch meeting, a Visiting Home- 
makers Committee, another agency 
conference, an address to an evening 
meeting with discussion until 11 p.m., 
and a date with her dictaphone until 
2 am. (What, no dinner meeting? 
Miss Burns, you’re slipping!) Being 
the sedentary type ourselves, we 
would be apprehensive of the effects 
of such an agenda—extended over 
seven weeks—but we know Miss 
Burns is made of sterner stuff and 
thrives on it. 


On the home front, the two Divi- 
sions are as lively as ever. In the 
Family Welfare Division, the com- 
mittee on the Functions of a Family 
Agency (chaired by Miss Dora 
Wilensky of Toronto) has begun 
work, and a new committee on Pub- 
licity and Interpretation of Family 
Services (under Miss Jean McTaggart 
of Hamilton) has been formed. A 
new Child Welfare Division com- 
mittee on Services to Unmarried 
Parents (chairman, Mrs. Gordon 
Jocelyn of Ottawa) has resulted from 
a recommendation in the recent 
report “Residence Requirements Af- 
fecting Unmarried Mothers”. 


Besides keeping all these and vari- 
ous other pots boiling, Marion Mur- 
phy, the associate secretary, is giving 
special consultative service to the 
Welfare Council of Ottawa in its 
important survey of children’s and 
family services which is now nearing 
completion. eee 















The Committee on Function and 
Organization is meeting this month to 
receive and study the reports of its 
Study Sub-committee and of the 
Divisions. Members of the Study 
Sub-committee, under the chairman- 
ship of Mrs. Kaspar Fraser, have 
been working like Trojans and the 
report will mark a big step forward 
in the project. They have been keep- 
ing in touch with the discussions in 
the Divisions which have been com- 
ing to grips with the subject in the 
past months. Much of course remains 
to be done, and there is plenty of 
hard work ahead for the main 
Committee. eee 


We were just about to write “finis” 
to this column when our eye fell on 
the gay cover of the recent special 
Housing issue of CANADIAN WELFARE. 
“And what,” we asked wearily, “is 
the Council doing about housing— 
for itself?” Well, the indefatigable 
Building Committee is still scouring 
Ottawa for a new CWC home. How- 
ever, finding a site or a building is 
only the first step. Then will be the 
time for all good men—and women— 
to come to the aid of the building 
fund. 

Perhaps the thing to do is to ar- 
range speaking tours for those who 
have visited Council House and 


shaken shocked heads over the sad 
conditions 
works. 
(as 


under which the staff 
The boys in the back room 
the CCC executive staff are 
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laughingly called) occupy cubby 
holes in the rear, carved like wedges 
of pie from a room which could 
never have been called spacious. Our 
own office (also partitioned) is the 
most direct line from almost any- 
where to that indispensable portion 
of a house which is variously called 
a washroom, “the ladies” (in this case 
“the gents” too), or what you like. 
The alternative route, by some freak 
of reconstruction, involves both des- 
cending and mounting short flights of 
stairs, an exhausting and tricky per- 
formance. So we either have to put 
up with a stream of traffic or listen 
guiltily to the labouring feet, occa- 
sionally punctuated by crashes which 
mercifully have not yet involved 
broken bones. 


Our own static position is also 
somewhat precarious, perched as we 
are on a trap door in the centre of a 
mildly sloping floor. We can’t figure 
out the past purpose of the trap, but 
we can see a future “Breakfast with 
the Borgias” use of it should we ever 
sufficiently annoy anyone around 
here. As for those outposts of empire, 
the Child and Family Divisions over 
in Lisgar Street, they disliked their 
splendid isolation from the beginning 
and familiarity has just bred more 
contempt. Maybe all this is why 
girls and boys leave home—perhaps 
there’s something in those field trips 
besides work. 


P.G. 


At the midwinter meeting, CCC Divi- 
sion: William Dewar, Executive: Di- 
rector, Toronto Community Chest; 
Tom More, PR Director, TCA, Win- 
nipeg; Hon. Paul Martin, Minister of 
National Health and Welfare; A. R. 
Mosher, President, Canadian Congress 
of Labour; Gordon Cushing, General 
Secretary-Treasurer, Trades and La- 
bour Congress. 








USE OF OLD AGE SECURITY PENSION CHEQUES 


By R. B. CURRY 
Director of Old Age Security 
Department of National Health and Welfare 


NE of the points of interest in 

the administration of Old 

Age Security pensions is the 
policy of the Department of National 
Health and Welfare regarding the 
diversion of such pensions to some 
person or agency other than the 
pensioner. In approaching this subject 
it is well to have the provisions of the 
legislation in mind. 

Section 6(f) of the Act provides 
that suitable regulations may be made 
“for the payment of a pension to any 
person or agency on behalf of a pen- 
sioner where the pensioner is by 
reason of infirmity, illness, insanity or 
other cause incapable of managing his 
own affairs, and prescribing the 
manner in which such a pension shall 
be administered and expended for 
the benefit of the pensioner and 
accounted for”. Regulation 13(1) 
provides as follows: “Where the 
Director considers that a pensioner 
is, by reason of infirmity, illness, 
insanity or other cause, incapable of 
managing his own affairs, the Direc- 
tor may direct the pension to be paid 
to any person or agency whom he 
may appoint to act on behalf of such 
pensioner”. It will be noted that a 
key phrase is “incapable of managing 
his own affairs”. 


Departmental Policy 


Departmental policy on this matter 
has developed in such a way that a 
strict interpretation is given to the 
phrase in question. In other words, 
before the Director of Old Age 
Security may authorize the transfer 
of a pension to a person or agency 
acting for the pensioner, the Director 
must be thoroughly satisfied that the 
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pensioner is truly incapable of man- 
aging his own affairs. 

Some statistics may be of value 
here. As of March 31, 1952, 647,176 
persons were pensioners under the 
Old Age Security Act. By ra so 
31, 1952, the total number of 
sioners had risen to 681,206. As al 
March 31, 1952, the Old Age Security 
pensioners whose pension was paid 
to an administrator or trustee acting 
on behalf of the pensioner num- 
bered 22,820, while on December 31, 
1952, the number of such payments 
had dropped to 15,176. 


This marked reduction in nine 
months of nearly one-third of the 
earlier number of pensions paid to 
trustees is significant of the effect of 
departmental policy. A great number 
of the 22,820 accounts in pay to trus- 
tees in March 1952 were cases trans- 
ferred from former provincial ad- 
ministration. Each of these cases has 
been given thorough study in the 
intervening months and every new 
application for payment to a trustee 
instead of to the pensioner himself 
has been equally subjected to a 
rigorous review. Every case, whether 
it came by way of transfer from a 
province or by direct application 
from the pensioner, has been sub- 
jected to the test of present depart- 
mental standards in this matter. 


Many instances have arisen where 
request has been made for payment 
to someone other than the pensioner 
on grounds of disability that by no 
means justified a finding that the 
pensioner was incapable of managing 
his own affairs. Departmental policy 
is that an independent and _ profes- 








sional person must certify as to the 
incapability and must give sufficient 
detail to justify that finding. For 
instance, a mere statement that a 
pensioner is “hospitalized”, or is 
“bed-ridden”, or that the receipt of a 
cheque is “inconvenient” to the pen- 
sioner, is not accepted. 

Relatives of the pensioner, and 
others, sometimes seek to have the 
pension diverted from the pensioner. 
On many occasions their effort is 
abundantly justified. On the other 
hand, however, thousands of requests 
for diversion of the pension from the 
pensioner have had to be refused. 

It is the belief of the Department 
that so long as the pensioner appre- 
ciates the facts surrounding his receipt 
of his pension cheque and so long as 
he can endorse the cheque and give 
logical direction as to the disposal 
of the proceeds, then the cheque 
should not be diverted. 

Surely, in many instances it is 
psy chologically important for the 
old person to realize that he fully 
owns the cheque and that his cap- 
ability of receiving it and dealing with 
it is recognized. It is his as of right, 
by federal law. On the whole it 
would be considered poor policy to 
agree to diversion of such cheques, 
even to well-meaning relatives or 
friends, when the pensioner is capable. 


Diversion to Creditors 

Of particular importance is the 
insistence of the department against 
diversion of the cheque to a creditor 
of the pensioner. Efforts to this end 
were made steadily at first, but much 
less so of late since departmental 
policy is more widely known and 
appreciated. Some creditors have 
been forward in pressing for access to 
pensioners’ cheques and among them 
oftentimes have been public bodies 
such as municipalities and public hos- 
pitals, for example. 
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Old Age Should Be Serene 
and Independent 


The Old Age Security Act itself 
makes ample provision against the 
anticipation of a cheque by an Old 
Age Security pensioner himself on 
behalf of his creditors. Section 7 
provides as follows: “A pension shall 
not be assigned, charged, attached, 
anticipated or given as security, and 
any transaction purporting to assign, 
charge, attach, anticipate or give as 
security a pension is void”. The 
Department has carefully refrained 
from accepting any effort that could 
be interpreted as counter to this 
provision of the Act. 


Diversion to Institutions 
or Public Bodies 
An especially difficult situation 
arises with regard to Old Age Secur- 
ity pensioners who are otherwise 
indigent. It appears that the regula- 
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tions under the Old Age Pensions 
Act (which provided payments based 
on a means test to persons over 
seventy, until December 31, 1951) 
were worded in such a way that it 
was possible to interpret them as 
permitting such payments to a muni- 
cipality or other public authority 
providing assistance to the pensioner. 
On this interpretation it was not 
necessary to find the pensioner 
incapable of managing his own affairs 
before diverting his pension, whether 
to the public authority concerned or 
even to the hospital in which the 
pensioner was at the time. 

Such procedure is now blocked 
because the Old Age Security legis- 
lation permits the diversion of a pen- 
sion only when the pensioner is 
incapable of managing his own affairs. 
Indigency by itself is certainly not 
accepted as incapability. 

This somewhat new emphasis on 
the rights of the pensioner to receive 
his pension personally and to manage 
its proceeds resulted in certain muni- 
cipalities re-examining their own 
position with regard to such pension- 
ers. They had felt that their position 
as creditors of the pensioner, as the 
public body immediately charged 
with the cost of his care, should put 
them into a position where they 
could be assured of access to his pen- 
sion cheque as a matter of course. The 
common practice was to use most of 
it against the pensioner’s maintenance 
bill, and devote the balance, usually 
$5 a month, for personal benefits for 
the pensioner. 

While this Department has con- 
sidered at all times that the pensioner 
capable of managing his own affairs 
should naturally do his utmost to 
meet charges for his care, yet that 
does not go to the point of acceding 
to any request that the pension 
cheque itself be diverted from the 
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pensioner to the institution in which 
he is found, or to the public body 
which maintains him there. 

It has been necessary for the 
department to explain its position 
carefully and painstakingly to many 
interested public corporations, muni- 
cipalities and others, throughout 
Canada. It is quite evident that the 
department’s attitude is now much 
more thoroughly understood and the 
reasons for its insistence on the cap- 
able pensioner receiving his pension 
cheque personally each month are 
appreciated. 


The Pensioner’s Interest 
is Paramount 

The intent of the framers of the 
Act itself is abundantly clear in 
Section 7 providing that ‘the pension 
cannot be anticipated or given as 
securitv. It would be futile if, in 
spite of such a provision, ready agree- 
ment were given to a request of a 
person or of a public corporation to 
divert the pension on the grounds of 
the incapability of the pensioner. It 
would completely vitiate the meaning 
of the Act, that the pension belongs 
to the pensioner, if it were made 
readily possible to take the pension 
cheque each month and pay it to 
some other person, creditor or other- 
wise, even “in trust”, while the pen- 
sioner is still truly capable. The fact 
that there are more than 7,000 fewer 
cases of trusteeships now than there 
were nine months ago, even though 
the total number of pensioners has 
greatly increased, indicates the pro- 
gress made along this line. 

The cheque that is issued under the 
Old Age Security Act belongs solely 
to the pensioner and if he is capable 
of managing his own affairs, even 
though hospitalized, indigent or 
otherwise distressed, then nobody 
should be permitted to come between 
the pensioner and his cheque. 








SOCIAL CASEWORK ACROSS THE ATLANTIC 


By MARJORIE J. SMITH 
Director, School of Social Work 
University of British Columbia 


; HEN the British reformers at 
/ the beginning of the 20th 
century decided that there 
was no way to provide adequate 
social services except by breaking up 
the Poor Law and smashing it to bits, 
they sincerely believed that financial 
aid and material environmental ser- 
vices would solve all problems. It 
probably was impossible for them to 
see other needs because the necessity 
for mass reform was so great. 


The thing they missed was that no 
matter how universal and complete 
are the environmental services there 
would always be individuals who are 
too weak or inadequate or unfortun- 
ate to make use of the services 
provided, and have to be provided 
with more intimate and _ personal 
services of a highly skillful nature. 


During World War II in Britain 
and since that time it has become 
increasingly obvious that casework 
services are necessary. It became ap- 
parent first in the specialized services 
like mental health and of course in 
the treatment of delinquency. As the 
children’s services developed after 
1944, the need for more individualized 
services became obvious in_ that 
quarter. 


Specialized Casework 


But because of this specialized 
growth and because there is no gen- 
eral base of casework, like that devel- 
oped on this continent from the 
relief-giving activities of the family 
welfare agencies, it is as though case- 
work is a different method or set of 
skills in the various specialized set- 
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tings. Casework is taught to the 
Almoners (medical social workers) 
as something distinctively medical in 
character. The mental health train- 
ing (psychiatric social workers) gives 
another “kind” of casework. Proba- 
tion officers and child welfare offi- 
cers are also taught elements of case- 
work which are presented as different 
in either situation. The difficulties 
arising from the extreme state of 
specialization as it exists in Britain is 
clearly portrayed in the Younghus- 
band report on “Social Work in 
Britain”. 


Common Ground 


As an experiment I had the enjoy- 
able experience of leading a seminar 
at the London School of Economics. 
This class consisted of six social 
workers from various fields. There 
were three probation officers, one 
child care worker, one medical social 
worker, one family welfare general 
secretary. None had had actual teach- 
ing in theoretical general casework 
but all had had about eight years of 
experience in their respective special 
fields and all had had some special 
training. The almoner had the regular 
medical training given by the Institute 
of Almoners. The two probation offi- 
cers had short, emergency training 
given during the war years. The child 
care officer had the government train- 
ing for such workers. The family 
welfare secretary had had an emer- 
gency almoners’ course during the 
war. 

In the seminar I gave a summary 
and a review of basic principles of 
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casework and dynamics of behaviour. 
Then each member of the group pre- 
sented a case of her own from current 
practice. One of the probation cases 
involved the situation of an eight year 
old boy who was stealing and tru- 
anting. Both parents had been in 
prison more than once and had been 
delinquent as children. In spite of 
such a poor background there were 
strong emotional ties between the 
parents and between parents and 
children. The probation officer had 
to assume the role of a “good parent”, 
not to the eight year old boy but to 
the parents. By ‘ ‘good parent” I mean 
one who not only gave acceptance 
and warmth and “love” but also was 
consistent and firm about what should 
be done or not be done. In fact, the 
parents of this boy had to be treated 
like small children who must be 
trained as to what is right and what is 
wrong. The other probation case 
involved two teen-age sisters with 
whom a casework relationship had to 
be developed and considerably more 
intensive help had to be given to 
each girl by the worker. Both proba- 
tion cases rested upon underlying 
problems of family relationships but 
the method of approach was entirely 
different. 


The case present by the almoner 
was one involving a young woman 
who had congenital syphilis. This 
girl’s problem involved relationships 
with mother, father, brothers and 
sister and required constant support 
on the part of the worker over a pe- 
riod of years. A teen-age girl who had 
been taken into care by the Children’s 
Authority when a young child, and 
who had been placed in a foster home 
and in institutions and in training and 
work situations was presented by the 
Child Care officer. This case demon- 
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strated the great variety of service 
and facilities necessary for caring for 
children removed from their own 
homes but at the same time how ir- 
reparable is some of the damage done 
to children in being away from their 
own parents and how delicate is the 


social operation involved in_ the 
placement of a child. 
The fifth case discussed by the 


group was from the family welfare 
field and involved a family about to 
be broken up because of the physical 
and mental condition of the mother. 
The caseworker had to find the 
correct medical services for the mo- 
ther and help her to use them, as well 
as give emotional support to all 
members of the family. 


The interesting thing that hap- 
pened in the seminar was that each 
of the members was completely at 
home in the others’ cases. The empha- 
sis upon specialized fields of work 
disappeared before the basic problems 
presented in each case because in 
every instance the discussion had to 
be centred around family relation- 
ships. The class members were com- 
pletely convinced that there was such 
a thing as general casework and that 
the principles and skills could be 
applied in any setting. Essential for 
all caseworkers is the knowledge of 
family relationships and essential for 
proper casework treatment is an 
approach to the family as a whole. 
We, in this country, tend to forget 
these facts sometimes, and there is 
always a danger of too high a degree 
of pseudo-specialization in reference 
to settings. On the other hand there 
is the opposite danger of seeing a 
“non-specialized” development as be- 
ing of lesser quality rather than, as 
it should be, a highly developed set 
of skills applicable to all settings. 








“American Casework” 


There is a ferment about casework 
as a social work method in Britain 
and in all European countries. There 
is a clamor which demands the 
introduction of what is called “Amer- 
ican Casework” (said almost as one 
word) and indeed the movement has 
become, for some people, a crusade 
echoing the cry “we must have 
casework”. 


To meet this demand the Technical 
Assistance Administration of the 
United Nations has been sponsoring a 
number of seminars in casework each 
year. These are arranged on an ex- 
change basis with the host country 
supplying hospitality for all students 
and teachers. Most European coun- 
tries including Britain have taken part. 
Last year there was a seminar in 
Switzerland conducted in French, one 
in Norway on child welfare con- 
ducted in English, and a general case- 
work seminar in English held in 
Finland. 


I was fortunate to be one of the 
teachers in this last group. We had 
about 60 students from 13 European 
countries all of whom were senior 
workers, supervisors and administra- 
tors, in their own countries. All 
members were supposed to have a 
command of English and all could 
read English but in many instances 
it was difficult for students to express 
themselves, or to understand each 
other, as well as to understand the 
English speaking teachers. 


Finding a Common Language 


From the casework teaching stand- 
point it was an exceedingly interest- 
ing experience. It was not only a 
matter of lecturing in basic English, 
but even before attempting that I 
had to be certain that I could express 
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casework principles and concepts in 
the very simplest, non-technical 
language. Personally I think it would 
be a good experience for any casework 
teacher. In the course of ‘teaching a 
group of students whose mother- 
tongues were so varied as Italian, 
Norwegian, French, Finnish, German, 
Dutch, Swedish, Danish and English, 
I discovered a fascinating thing about 
English which helped me in making 
myself understood. Because of its 
double Germanic and Latin roots 
there are almost always two words in 
modern English for the same thing or 
idea, one from the Anglo-Saxon and 
one from the Norman French. | 
found if I used both words, repeating 
one after the other, that the French 
and Italians caught the meaning from 
one and the Scandinavians and Ger- 
mans and Dutch understood the 
other. We all learned much about 
language generally from the experi- 
ence—and in the process, I believe, 
reached a real understanding of essen- 
tial casework concepts. 


The students who had the greatest 
trouble were the Finns because the 
Finnish language is different from 
others, being closer to Hungarian 
and more eastern tongues. I had most 
of the Finnish workers in my group 
and they organized an after-hours 
discussion group when the one or two 
who had a good command of English 
went over notes and made explana- 
tions in Finnish. Sometimes they 
worked far into the night and their 
eagerness to learn was an inspiration 
to everybody. It should be pointed 
out that the casework problems as 
presented by the European students 
in their own cases reflect the same 
problems we know on this continent: 
unmarried mothers; children having 
trouble in school, at home and in the 
community; families about to break 
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up or already broken; unhappy and 
maladjusted people of all descriptions. 


Because technical casework is at 
this time an importation from North 
America there is a tendency in Eu- 
rope to see it as a completely alien 
thing, or on the other hand there is 
a failure to see it as a method applic- 
able to all work with individuals. 
Casework is regarded by many as a 
method which can be applied only in 
highly specialized clinical _ settings. 
It is not seen in the first place as a 
method by which people and their 
problems are approached individually. 


A Common Tradition 


It was a new thought to my Euro- 
pean students when I pointed out that 
many principles and concepts of case- 
work, particularly those relating to 
attitudes towards people, were Euro- 
pean in origin. For example, we dis- 
cussed the work of Vives in Belgium 
in the 16th century and his emphasis 
upon rehabilitation—helping people to 
help themselves—and preventive work 
with children. We talked of St. Vin- 
cent de Paul, who in 17th century 
France organized groups of volunteer 
visitors and stressed the importance 
of the relationship between the one 
helping and the person needing help. 
We pointed out the work of Count 
Rumford in Munich who in the 18th 
century organized the community to 
set in motion a rehabilitative program 
to meet the needs of the sick, the 
unemployed, the needy of all descrip- 
tions including the children. And 
finally we discussed Thomas Chal- 
mers, who in 19th century Glasgow 
worked out a welfare program based 
on a belief that the individual has 
within himself the potential for 
growth, and he must be helped indi- 
vidually through relationship to use 
that power in his own behalf. There 
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is an historic, traditional base of gen- 
eral casework thinking in Europe but 
there is tendency to forget those 
fundamentals when confronted by 
the glamour of new and imported 
techniques. 


Techniques and Attitudes 

I believe one of the most important 
lessons to be learned from such an 
experience as teaching professional 
casework in a different culture, is 
that one cannot merely teach tech- 
niques and expect them to be accept- 
ed and used in the same way as they 
have been developed in North 
America. Techniques in themselves 
can be dangerous and can be used to 
manipulate and control. Most impor- 
tant is to teach the attitudes, beliefs 
and philosophy upon which social 
work rests—the importance of the 
individual, acceptance of people as 
they are, helpfulness, no imposition 
of ideas or domination, the right of 
the person to self-determination. If 
these attitudes and beliefs can be 
accepted and are traditional in the 
culture then technical skills can be 
easily taught and assimilated. After 
all we develop our social work tech- 
niques and sharpen our skills for only 
one purpose—in order to put into 
effect our beliefs and attitudes toward 
people and their rights. 


I believe that on this continent we 
sometimes have the tendency to be- 
come too technical in the teaching of 
casework and also in its practice— 
technical in the sense of being con- 
cerned about technique for tech- 
nique’s sake rather than concerned 
about the real purpose of acquiring 
and using skills. 1 do not mean to 
intimate that caseworkers need less 
skill but rather that the technique 
must be firmly based on attitudes 








of helpfulness and respect and 
concern for the individual and _ his 
problem. And then the professional 
caseworker will want to acquire all 
the skill and technical knowledge 
he can. 


Knowledge — Attitude — Skill 


To be able to practise as a profes- 
sional caseworker requires three kinds 
of knowledge and _ understanding: 
first, a thorough grounding in the 
social sciences and in the knowledge 
of human behaviour—that is, a scien- 
tific base of knowledge about man 
and society; second, certain attitudes 
toward people and their needs and 
rights; and third, a set of skills in- 
cluding such things as interviewing 
techniques, the establishment of rela- 
tionship, the use of relationship, selec- 
tion of material and recording, etc. 
Unless this third part of the know- 
ledge is taught in relation to the 
others and is not alone presented as 
casework, we run into the danger 
either here on this continent or in 
Europe of emphasizing technique for 
its own sake. In Britain and in Euro- 
pean countries generally social work 
training includes a good preparation 


The author of this article is Director 
of the School of Social Work, Univer- 
sity of British Columbia. Her article 
is the result of observations made in 
the course of a year’s sojourn in 
England and the Continent in 1951- 
1952, as a Fulbright fellow. During 
the academic session of that year, 
Miss Smith was attached to the staff 
of the London School of Economics 
doing research on the history of social 
work in Britain. Part of her findings 
are recorded in a_ book entitled 
Professional Education for Social 
Work in Britain which was published 
late in 1952 by the Family Welfare 
Association of London. 
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in knowledge about man and society, 
and in most countries there exist the 
traditional attitudes of respect for the 
individual which may be expressed 
differently than here but nevertheless 
are present. 


The casework teacher from this 
continent who goes to Europe must 
be very sure to relate techniques to 
the base of knowledge as taught in 
Europe and to the peculiar expression 
of attitudes he or she finds in the 
various countries. 


Casework for Human Betterment 

If casework is to be a strong force 
in human betterment it is essential 
that it be firmly established first as a 
method of working with people in 
public assistance and those broader 
programs which touch the family 
before too much damage is done by 
bad circumstances and experiences, 
and then introduced in a highly tech- 
nical form into the narrower pro- 
grams which provide services when 
breakdowns of family and individuals 
have occurred. 


This is true on this continent as well 
as in Europe. We have not been too 
successful here in North America in 
establishing casework as a method in 
the mass programs of public assistance 
and even in child welfare. I maintain 
that this must be achieved before a 
sound and effective development of 
highly technical skills can occur other 
than on an experimental basis; and 
the skills which are capable of 
ministering to the needs of many dis- 
tressed and disturbed individuals are 
necessary in programs and social ser- 
vices designed to help the emotionally 
ill, the delinquent, the sick at heart 
and all those who cannot take their 
places in society. 


RESIDENCE REQUIREMENTS—A PROBLEM FOR 
UNMARRIED MOTHERS 


By MARION MURPHY 
Associate Secretary, Family and Child Welfare Divisions 
Canadian Welfare Council 


NE of the most important 

things for an unmarried mo- 

ther is that her pregnancy 
should be kept a private, personal 
matter. The stigma attached to 
illegitimacy is such that it is a problem 
for the mother and child throughout 
life if the situation is common gossip 
in the community. As a result, many 
girls who become illegitimately preg- 
nant want to get as far away from 
home as possible to avoid having 
people find out. Unfortunately the 
mother’s problems are likely to 
become further complicated if she 
moves away from the place where she 
habitually resides and has friends, 
relatives and a place in the com- 
munity. 


Some of the many problems with 
which the unmarried mother needs 
help are: medical care, hospitalization, 
housing accommodation, means of 
support if she is unable to continue in 
employment, and provision for the 
child. Few girls have the financial 
resources to meet all of the expenses 
involved and they therefore seek help 
from public and private social agen- 
cies in the community to which they 
go. All of them need casework 
services to give the kind of friendly 
help and support that families and 
friends would normally provide. 


However, according to existing 
residence regulations in most areas, a 
person falling in need of assistance at 
public expense must have lived in the 
municipality or prov ince for a certain 
time before he is eligible for help 
from that municipality or province. 
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Hence, the unmarried mother who 
has recently arrived in an area may be 
denied help from social agencies and 
may be advised to return to her place 
of legal residence. In some cases she 
may be given help on the under- 
standing that the municipality or 
province from which she comes will 
agree to meet the costs, and this 
means that the mother’s problem is no 
longer a confidential matter. 


This situation gives rise to an 
extremely difficult problem for un- 
married mothers and has caused con- 
cern amongst social agencies through- 
out Canada. To try to find some way 
of solving the problem a committee 
was set up by the Canadian Welfare 
Council, and its report, Residence 
Requirements Affecting Unmarried 
Mothers has recently been adopted by 
the Board of Governors of the 
Council. 


It was the committee’s aim first to 
study and assess present practice in 
dealing with non-resident unmarried 
mothers and their children, and 
second to make recommendations 
which would provide for a higher 
standard of practice in this field. 


Foundations for the 
Recommendations 


The following are the major find- 
ings of the committee on which there 
was general agreement: 

The unmarried mother and her 
child present particular problems 
because of the stigma surrounding 
illegitimacy and because of financial 
problems involved. Skilled help 








should be available to ensure the best 
possible planning for mother and 
child. 


Because of the nature of the prob- 
lem, social agencies should consider 
social needs more important than 
financial considerations. The rehabili- 
tation of the mother and the future 
of the child should be the main con- 
cern and a high standard of casework 
is mecessary to accomplish _ this 
rehabilitation. 


When the mother wishes to prevent 
her own community from obtainin 
knowledge of her problem, her 
desire should be respected. 

When the mother is in a commun- 
ity in which she has not residence she 
should not be returned to her place 
of residence for financial reasons 
only. 


Requests for maintenance of the 
unmarried mother or her child should 
not be made known in the municipal- 
ity of her residence. 


Present practice of dealing with 
non-resident unmarried mothers is 
undesirable and the committee is to 
seek more satisfactory methods, par- 
ticularly with regard to financing. 


The Recommendations in Brief 


The committee makes six recom- 
mendations, the gist of which is that 
residence regulations for unmarried 
mothers should be abolished and that 
provincial governments should assume 
the major burden of financial costs. 
This means that municipalities would 
not be charged for hospitalization, for 
financial assistance to the mother, or 
for maintenance of the child, and 
that the unmarried mother would be 
spared the worry and fear of having 
her home community learn of her 
situation. 


Under the terms of the recom- 
mendations, transportation of unmar- 
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ried mothers and children from one 
province to another could cease. The 
services of religious, social and other 
organizations serving unmarried mo- 
thers would be carried on as in the 
past, but it is recommended that 
provincial governments should assume 
responsibility for seeing that good 
standards of service are maintained. 
There is need for more adequate pro- 
grams to meet the needs of unmarried 
mothers and the provincial govern- 
ments might be expected to foster the 
development of services which are 
lacking and promote higher standards 
in existing services. 
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Getting Lost in the Crowd 


Facilities at present in most parts of 
Canada are not available to help a 
mother provide a home for her child. 
The Committee’ considered that 
where the mother is anxious to keep 
her child and seems capable of making 
a satisfactory plan, she should be 
helped. The Report points out that 
the welfare of the child as well as 
the wishes of the mother must be con- 
sidered when a decision is made to 
give such assistance. 

Temporary Expedients 


Recognizing that the most desirable 
solution to the problem of residence 








may not be feasible at present, (that 
is, that all residence requirements 
should be abolished for this group and 
that provincial governments should 
assume full financial responsibility 
where necessary), the Committee 
proposes several alternatives. If the 
mother and child have to be returned 
to the province of legal residence, 
this should be done only after consul- 
tation between the provincial govern- 
ments and the local agencies con- 
cerned. Repatriation should only be 
arranged if such procedure is desir- 
able for social reasons. It is strongly 
recommended that no unmarried 
mother should be returned home 
without careful clearance in advance 
and agreement to the plan. Instances 
can be cited where a mother was put 
on a train and left to seek out her 
own resources upon arrival in her 
home community. Such action is bad 
for both mother and child. In cases 
where it is necessary for the mother 
to return to another province, the 
cost of repatriation should be met by 
the province returning the mother. 
The second alternative proposed is 
that when return of the mother is 
impossible or undesirable, she should 
be enabled to remain in the province 
in which she is living and receive the 
necessary help there. This procedure 
meets the problem financially and 
makes the actual journey of the mo- 
ther and child from one province to 
another unnecessary. Reciprocal inter- 
provincial agreements are suggested 


as a means of working this out finan- 
cially. Such an arrangement does not, 
however, answer the problem of the 
mother’s wish that her situation 
should be kept a secret. 


The Outlook 


The Joint Committee on Residence 
Requirements Affecting Unmarried 
Mothers has taken a forthright and 
bold step in recommending _ that 
residence requirements for unmarried 
mothers and their children should be 
abolished. These regulations involve 
every municipality in every province 
and change will not come about 
easily. Some people with a more 
pessimistic outlook than the Com- 
mittee may feel that change cannot 
come about. We may take heart from 
the fact that two of our western 
provinces have made great strides 
towards achieving the goals presented 
in the Committee’s Report. Some time 
ago Saskatchewan, and more recently 
British Columbia, made substantial 
changes in their approach to the un- 
married mother’s problem, and the 
governments in these two provinces 
have already assumed the kinds of 
responsibilities recommended since by 
the Committee. It is hoped that other 
Canadian provinces will also see fit to 
make changes. 

The health and welfare of unmar- 
ried mothers and their children, 
rehabilitation of the mothers, and the 
best possible future for the children, 
can be assured only if there is good 
provision for medical and social care. 


Copies of the Report of the Joint Committee on Residence Require- 
ments Affecting Unmarried Mothers may be obtained on application 


to the Publications 
Cooper Street, Ottawa. 


Department, Canadian Welfare Council, 
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The Committee that prepared the report was a joint committee of the 
Public Welfare and Child Weifare Divisions, under the chairmanship of 
Miss Robena Morris, Toronto. It was set up in the fall of 1949, with 30 
members representing all provinces and both private and public agencies. 
After consideration by both Divisions, the final report was adopted by 


the Council’s Board of Governors on December 13, 


1952. 








THE NEW CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 


By A. ANDRAS 
Assistant Research Director, Canadian Congress of Labour 


The concept of a “basket” of goods 
and services is probably more familiar 
to social workers than to most others 
in the community. Dealing, as they 
do, with people with problems, they 
have been forced to arrive at some 
conclusions concerning at least mini- 
mum standards of subsistence. What 
is the least in foodstuffs a family on 
relief can get along with and remain 
reasonably healthy? What in cloth- 
ing? What does a single working girl, 
living alone in the city away from her 
family, require in the way of food, 
shelter, clothing, recreation and so 
on, in order to maintain health and 
self-respect? What should a children’s 
aid society allow for the proper 
maintenance of its wards in foster 
homes. These examples could prob- 
ably be multiplied ad infinitum. 


The government has, of course, 
something else in mind when it makes 
its periodic surveys of consumption 
habits. It is not interested (though 
it might well be) in whether the 
people surveyed are consuming as 
much as they should. What it wants 
to know is merely what on the aver- 
age they are buying and in what 
quantities. The result then becomes a 
vardstick for measuring price changes 
in a fixed basket of goods and 
services. 


The Changing Yardstick 


The recently introduced Consumer 
Price Index is a case in point. It is the 
fifth such yardstick the federal gov- 
ernment has introduced in the past 
40-odd years. The fact that there 
have been as many as five is an 
admission of two important facts: 
first, that consumption habits have 
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changed in Canada over the years 
and, second, that statistical methods 
have been refined so that more accur- 
ate measurements are now possible. 


The New Index 


More specifically, the Consumer 
Price Index is replacing the Cost 
of Living Index which was used 
throughout the war and up to very 
recently. The change in name itself 
reflects the fact that the government 
is anxious to correct the misconcep- 
tion created by the older index. It is 
not a cost of living index. It is a 
measure of price changes in a fixed 
quantity of goods and services 
arrived at by getting the average 
consumption of a well-defined seg- 
ment of the population during a cer- 
tain period of time. 
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Times Have Changed 


But that is naturally not the main 
reason for the change. There are 
actually two. One is the fact that the 
old index reflects a pattern of living 
which was depression-bred and which 


the war has changed. The Cost of 
Living Index was derived from a 
1937-38 survey of urban wage- 
earner families. The kind of families 
surveyed have enjoyed improved 
purchasing power since then and this 
is reflected in the kinds of things they 
are now buying. The CPI includes, 
and the old index did not, margarine, 
fresh chicken, canned baby foods, 
canned salmon, tomatoes, lettuce, 
chocolate bars, women’s fur coats, 
plastic material, and dozens of other 
items. Some, like margarine or plastic, 
simply were not available to con- 
sumers in 1938; others reflect a better 
living standard. 


The second reason for the new 
index is that Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics technicians have learned 
more about handling statistics in the 
past 15 years. They have thus con- 
structed a more accurate index. They 
have, for example, conquered i in part 
at least the vagaries of women’s 
style changes and now include various 
items of women’s clothing which 
were omitted before simply for 
statistical reasons. Children’s wear, a 
dozen items, are now included for 
the first time. 


By and large, the new index is more 
comprehensive: its basket holds 225 
items while the old one held only 
160. DBS apparently has more 
money to keep things accurate too, 
for it now has more agents of its 
own in the field and has to rely less 
than before on the reports of store- 
keepers and others beyond its direct 
supervision. An _ interesting new 
statistical wrinkle is the inclusion of 
seasonal foodstuffs in such way as to 
balance out the considerable varia- 
tions in price and consumption 
between summer and winter. 


It is quite clear therefore that the 
new and old indexes do not altogether 
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bear comparison. They are different, 
too, in respect of the groups sur- 
veyed. The new one took a cross- 
section of urban families including 
other than wage-earners. DBS officials 
are satisfied that the living habits of 
wage and non-wage-earners in the 
same income classes are alike enough 
to be dealt with as a homogeneous 
group. (There is some inclination to 
question this in labour circles.) 


There has been some change also 
in the “weights”, that is, the propor- 
tion of the consumer dollar that goes 
toward food, clothing, and so on. The 
CPI families are spending a little more 
than the CLI families out of each 
dollar on food, more on running the 
home, more on the “etceteras”, less 
on shelter and less on clothing. Here 
is a comparative table: 





GE CaP. 
Weight Weight 
Food 31 32 
Fuel & Light 6) 
Home Furnishings ep IS 
& Services OF 
Household Operations 17 
Shelter 19 15 
Clothing 12 11 
Miscellaneous 23 
Other Commodities 
& Services 25 
100 100 
(Incidentally, the CLI families 


averaged 4.6 and the CPI families 
only 3.0 members. The former, with 
its fractional member indicates clear- 
ly the danger of comparing the aver- 
age with the particular. Whoever 
encountered a real family with 2.6 
children? ) 








Flaws in the Consumer 
Price Index 


Though the CPI represents a 
marked improvement in measuring 
the consumption basket of a “typical” 
section of Canadians, it is hardly a 
flawless contrivance. There is room 
for legitimate criticisms and its archi- 
tects would probably be among the 
first to admit them. 

Restaurant meals are omitted, for 
example, although they form an 
important item in many families. 
There is the question of hidden price 
increase in quality deterioration. The 
absence of satisfactory statistical in- 
formation on used cars has also made 
the CPI less valuable than it might 
otherwise be, to give another example. 
There is some feeling that the survey 
period 1947-49 on which CPI is based 
may show a somewhat greater em- 
phasis on durable goods than might 
be the case now because of the post- 
war arrears which were still being 
made up, so that the weights may 
not be truly representative of more 
normal consumer spending. In other 
words, “Other Commodities and 
Services” might well be lower than 
25 and “Food” higher than 32. What 
is the significance of this? The 
higher the proportion erroneously 
assigned to relatively stable items in 
the basket, the less the index will 
reflect overall price changes and the 
less accurate it will be. 


But there is still one other problem 
for which a solution is difficult: the 
element of time. The further one gets 
in point of time from the original 
basket, the more obsolete it becomes 
and the less satisfactory as the basis 
for an index. It seems quite obvious, 
for example, that in a matter of a 
very few years television sets will be 
as commonplace in Canadian homes 
as radios now. Technology may 
provide a whole series of new pro- 
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ducts. The pattern of consumption 
may change drastically. We may 
start to spend a great deal more on 
travel and less on food, or more on 
education and less on alcohol. Con- 
sumption, after all, reflects sets of 
values. The statistician is left with the 
unhappy choice of continuing with 
his fixed basket and being accused of 
using an obsolete tool, or changing it 
to suit the times and being accused 
of making it impossible to compare 
one period with another. 


CPI and “A Guide to 
Family Spending” 

In contrast with the government’s 
basket, based on what people actually 
spend, is the social worker’s basket of 
what they should spend. The classic 
example, of course, is the Toronto 
Welfare Council’s “A Guide to 
Family Spending in Toronto, Can- 
ada, 1949”. The Council was too 
canny to assert that its Guide was 
suitable for all families in all places 
and at all times. But it did claim that 
the quantities and kinds of goods it 
listed would fit a standard “which 
will maintain a minimum level of 
health and self-respect”. The Guide 
wisely does not deal with “average” 
families. As far as possible, it gives 
specific quantities in accordance with 
age, sex, and degree of activity, i.e., 
sedentary, moderately active or ac- 
tive. It is thus possible to build up a 
budget for, say, a family of father, 
35, mother, 32, and three boys 8, 5 
and 2 respectively or some such 
combination and make up a specific 
basket which can be priced from 
time to time in index fashion. 


There is no point in asking which 
is better, CPI or the Guide. They 
serve different purposes, one to 
measure changes in prices of a fixed 
amount of goods used habitually by 
a well-defined and substantial  ele- 
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ment in the community, the other to 
set a minimum living standard below 
which no family should be allowed 
to fall. Each has it proper place. 


Wages and Prices 


Organized labour is interested in 
both. It must needs be interested in 
the government’s index because, willy- 
nilly, wages are influenced by price 
changes. Moreover, many workers’ 
wages are directly tied to the index 
through cost of living bonus (escala- 
tor) clauses: if the index goes up by 
so much, wages go up; conversely, 
if the index goes down, wages go 
down too. This is actually a reflection 
of inflationary times, however. Under 
more normal, stable conditions, the 
relationship between prices and 
wages is not so direct and intimate. 


Like the social worker, the trade 
unionist would like to see a minimum 
health and self-respect basket built up 
and universally recognized. He wants 
it because he believes that a good 
many people are getting less than 
they require to meet such a standard. 
He believes that no one, however 
humble his station in life, should get 
so little that health is impaired and 
normal participation in community 
life made impossible. The same trade 
unionist may quarrel with the expert 
as to how much—or how little—makes 
for a minimum. He will emphasize 
that it is a Minimum, not a maximum. 
But his thinking coincides with the 
present trend in social thinking ex- 
pressed so well by Lord Beveridge in 
his famous Report: “. . . to abolish 
want by ensuring that every citizen 
willing to serve according to his 
powers has at all times an income 
sufficient to meet his responsibilities.” 
That is not any more the long-range 


quasi-utopian objective it seemed 
only a few years ago. 

The minimum health and self-res- 
pect basket raises a variety of ques- 
tions, social, economic, _ political, 
philosophical. There is far from 
unanimity both on means and ends. 
But so far as the Consumer Price 
Index or its equivalent is concerned 
there is much more agreement. 
Workers, social workers, consumers 
generally, want it to be up-to-date 
and accurate. When a new index is 
constructed, they want to know why 
and how. If it isn’t as good as it 
might be, they want to know that too. 
In this as in every phase of govern- 
ment action, an informed public is 
the best kind of safeguard. 


CHILDREN’S AID SOCIETY 


ELECTORAL DISTRICT OF 
PORT ARTHUR 


requires a caseworker for the 
position of district representa- 
tive, office and headquarters to 
be at Geraldton, Ontario. 

This is a responsible position, 
involving generalized casework 
and community relations in a 


rapidly developing region. 


Excellent professional and per- 
sonnel practices. 

Starting salary $3,000 to $3,600, 
depending on qualifications. 


Apply to: 

THe SUPERINTENDENT 
Children’s Aid Society 
Box 27 
Port Arthur, Ontario 











ABOUT 


At the close of 1952 
Judge Hawley S. Mott re- 
tired as Judge of the Toron- 
to Juvenile and Family Court. He 
has been succeeded by Judge Lorne 
V. Stewart, formerly deputy judge. 


Miss Maude Bothwell became 
executive director of the Montreal 
Day Nursery at the end of January. 


Mr. W. C. Lockyer, for the past 
four years Superintendent of the 
Children’s Aid Society of the City of 
Belleville, County of Hastings and 
Town of Trenton, Ontario, died 
suddenly on January 17. Mr. Ward 
Melenbacher has been appointed 
Acting Superintendent by the Board 
of the Society. 


N. C. Wombwell has been ap- 
pointed Acting Superintendent of the 
Children’s Aid Society of the County 
of Waterloo and Cities of Kitchener 
and Galt, Ontario. Mr. Wombwell 
was a member of the staff of this 
Society, and he succeeds K. D. 
Kayler who has resigned. 


Jacques Simard of Preville, Que- 
bec, has been named _ Executive 
Director of the Community Planning 
Association of Canada, succeeding 
Alan Armstrong who is now assist- 
ant general supervisor of the Public 
Housing Division, Central Mortgage 
and Housing Corporation. Mr. Simard 
is mayor of the town of Preville 
where the principles of community 
planning have been put into effect 
since its creation. He has been a 
member of CPAC for a long time, 
and was head of the Montreal branch 
of the Quebec Division. 
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PEOPLE 


William A. Dempsey has 
been appointed regional sup- 
ervisor of CPAC to assist 
with national duties, and will be 
located in Toronto. Mr. Dempsey 
has held executive positions with the 
Ontario Department of Planning 
and Development, the Parliamentary 
Rentals Committee and the Com- 
munity Welfare Council of Ontario. 


The Reverend Swithun Bowers, 
OMI, director of the School of Social 
Welfare, St. Patrick’s College, Otta- 
wa, has been elected to the six-man 
executive board of the Division of 
Graduate Schools of the Council on 
Social Work Education, which met 
in St. Louis, Missouri, early in the 
year. 


John MeVittie became Director of 
the Institute of Public Affairs at 
Dalhousie University at the end of 
February. Mr. McVittie has lately 
been on the staff of the Community 
Chest of Halifax, but previously was 
on the staff of Public Affairs, the 
periodical publication of the Institute 
of which he is now director. 


Robert Manchester, a graduate in 
social work from the University of 
British Columbia, has been appointed 
senior social worker in the British 
Columbia regional family allowances 
and old age security office in Victoria. 
He will act as adviser to the regional 
director of family allowances and 
old age security, W. R. Bone, on 
social welfare matters, and will be 
liaison officer on welfare problems 
with social agencies and public wel- 
fare departments in British Columbia. 


Mr. Manchester was for several years 
on the staff of the public welfare 
department of the City of Winnipeg. 


Mrs. Ellen Harrison, formerly of 
Montreal, took on the duties of social 
worker at the Broadway Home, Win- 
nipeg, at the beginning of the year. 
This Home is a small institution for 
the rehabilitation of mentally retarded 
girls and women operated by the 
Manitoba Government. 


Judge C. M. McKeen of Edmon- 
ton has been appointed judge of 
Calgary’s recently established family 
and juvenile court. 


The following people have joined 
the staff of the Baron de Hirsch 
Institute and Jewish Child Welfare 
Bureau, Montreal: Mrs. Relly H. 
Morgenstern, formerly with the 


THE DEPARTMENT OF 
ATTORNEY GENERAL 
PROVINCE OF ALBERTA 


Requires 


A MALE CHIEF 
PROBATION OFFICER 


for the 
Family and Juvenile Court in the 


City of Calgary in the Province 
of Alberta. 


Degree in Social Work Essential 


Salary $3,000.00—$3,900.00 
Commencing Salary $3,360.00 plus 
Cost of Living Bonus. 


Apply in person or in writing to: 


THE DIRECTOR OF PERSONNEL 
Legislative Buildings, 
Edmonton, Alberta. 
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Joint Distribution Committee in Vi- 
enna; Max Levy, a graduate of the 
California State Polytechnical College; 
Helen Dawson, formerly of Hamil- 
ton, Ontario; Rebecca Rose, for- 
merly with the Jewish Child and 
Family Service, Toronto; Mrs. Rita 
Maslinoff, formerly with the Child- 
ren’s Friend Society of Worcester, 
Mass. Dr. Abraham I. Burstein 
arrived on March 1 to be supervisor 
of the Child Welfare Department. 
Dr. Burstein has a doctorate in psy- 
chology from Calvin Coolidge Col- 
lege, and has done graduate work at 
Harvard University under Dr. Eric 
Lindemann. He has been associated 
with the Boston Jewish Family and 
Children’s Service, and was director 
of the Moriell School, Boston. 


WANTED 


EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 


Council of Social Agencies 
and Community Chest 
BRANTFORD, ONTARIO 


In reply please give age, quali- 
fications, references, and salary 


expected. 


Apply to: 
Mrs. M. D. McLELLAN 


35 Wellington Street 
BRANTFORD, Ontario. 











BELVEDERE—A HOME FOR OLDER PEOPLE 
By N. De ROSA 


Family Welfare Association, Montreal 


The Family Welfare Association of 
Montreal, an agency supported by 
voluntary gifts and public support 
through the Quebec Public Charities 
Act, set up several years ago a com- 
mittee to study the problems of 
older people. The need for adequate 
comfortable housing accommodation 
arranged specially for older people 
was recognized by the committee 
as being of paramount importance. 

In 1948 money was received from a 
bequest in the estate of Mr. Frank 
Jones and after much searching a 
suitable home was found and _ pur- 
chased. Months of renovation and 
decoration followed. Finally on 
March 3, 1949, the house was offici- 
ally opened and given the name of 
“Belvedere”, after Mr. Frank Jones’ 
family ome. 


Physical Set-up of Belvedere 

Belvedere is a three-storey stone 
house with sixteen rooms, and a self- 
contained flat for the caretaker in the 
basement, situated in a fairly quiet 
street in the heart of the city. Shops, 
street cars, and churches are all 
within easy walking distance; McGill 
campus is two blocks away. On the 
first floor there are two double rooms 
and one single room, a bathroom, a 
large kitchen and a living room. The 
bedrooms have been decorated in 
various pastel shades and furnished 
with beds, dressers, comfortable 
chairs and small tables with lamps. 
Bed linen is supplied and laundered. 
Personal effects add a _ homelike 
touch to each room. The living room 
is nicely decorated in soft shades of 
red and green. Besides two sofas and 
several easy chairs, there are card 
tables, books, a desk, a piano and a 
radio. 
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The kitchen is used by the residents 
of the first and second floors. Each 
person has his own cupboard and his 
own unit in the frigidaire. There are 
two electric stoves, and _ pull-out 
tables and chairs and trays for each 
person. The residents eat either in 
the kitchen or in their own rooms. 

On the second floor there are 
seven single rooms, one double room 
and two bathrooms. On the top floor 
there are two double rooms and three 
single ones, two bathrooms and a 
smaller kitchen similar to the one on 
the ground floor. 

There are closets in each floor 
containing cleaning materials. The 
residents look after cleaning of their 
rooms. They also do their marketing 
and cook their meals. There is a 
laundry in the basement, equipped 
with irons, ironing boards and set 
tubs, and a drying room, where the 
personal washing is done. 

Heating is done by oil furnaces 
and there is an electric jacket heater 
for hot water. 

The general cleaning of common 
rooms and janitor service is carried 
out by the caretaker and his wife who 
have their quarters in the basement. 
This is a complete unit with frigid- 
aire, electric stove in kitchen, a living 
room, a bedroom and bathroom. 


Residents’ Admission 

The selection of residents is done 
by a committee of four, supervisors 
and senior workers from the Elderly 
Persons’ Department and Single Men’s 
Department. Applications are sub- 
mitted, not by the client but by his 
worker, to the committee, with the 
following information: client’s stand- 
ards and present living arrange- 
ments; health; personality and ability 


(Photo Wm. Goulding ) 
Belvedere, Montreal 


to adjust himself (or herself) to other 
people in the group; financial ar- 
rangement; reason for requesting 
admission to Belvedere. 

The committee has endeavoured to 
select clients with similar back- 
ground and standards so they would 
form a homogeneous group. The 
health of the client was an important 
matter, since the committee did not 
want to admit a person who might 
become bedridden or otherwise un- 
able to care for himself. Nor was it 
felt that people with severe person- 
ality problems should be admitted, 
since it would be too difficult for 
them to adjust themselves satisfactor- 
ily to the group. It was recognized 
that the welfare of the whole group 
had to be given precedence over the 
need of the individual. 

There are twenty people in Belve- 
dere at the present time, eleven 
women and nine men, and _ this 
includes two couples. The ages range 
from 63 to 78. 


Finances 
About one third of the residents 
are on Old Age Pension. They pay 
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rent for their rooms and keep the 
balance for their food and other 
needs. The others are receiving relief 
from the agency, so the income is 
similar throughout the house. The 
operating expenses for 1952 come out 
of an allowance of $4,800, spent as 
follows: operating maintenance $3,- 
870; telephone $155; taxes $175; care- 
taker $600. 


Recreation 

There is no planned recreation 
except the annual Christmas party. 
One group plays cards every night; 
some use the library extensively; 
movies are shown occasionally by a 
group of business men interested in 
recreation for the older people. A 
group from nearby churches goes to 
Belvedere several times a year for an 
evening of card playing and singing. 

Regulations 

The residents all have their own 
keys and are free to come and go as 
they wish as long as they do not 
disturb other people in the house. 

There are only a few rules. Elec- 
trical appliances such as irons, heating 
pads, toasters etc. are not to be kept : 
in the rooms. Nor is food to be kept 
in the rooms. 


Health Care 

The people in Belvedere use the 
same facilities as our other clients in 
the community, that is the Victorian 
Order of Nurses and Health Serv ice 
doctors. If they are laid up tempo- 
rarily, other residents in the home 
look after them or their relatives 
come in. If the illness is of longer 
duration, they are moved to a nurs- 
ing home, or boarding home. One 
woman had a stroke after she had 
been in Belvedere a few months. She 
was placed in a nursing home and 
after two months had_ recovered 
sufficiently to return to her room in 
Belvedere. 





Turnover 

There are only two reasons for 
leaving Belvedere, health or behavi- 
our. In either case it is difficult for 
the client to accept the change. 

Five people left voluntarily, among 
them one woman who reached her 
seventy-sixth birthday, felt unable 
to continue her housekeeping, and 
went to live with a daughter; the 
other four made various arrange- 
ments. 

Four people were asked to leave 
because their behaviour prohibited 
them living in a group. They were 
helped to secure accommodation else- 
where. Two others left because of 
illness, and subsequently died. 


Supervision of Belvedere 
The worker in charge of Belvedere 
visits weekly. The caretaker is seen 
at this time to talk about household 
management, supplies, repairs and so 
on. Seven of the residents are clients 


of this worker; the others have their 
own worker, but are also frequently 
seen during the weekly visit. 

There is a rotating house committee 
of residents, consisting of one person 
from each floor, who act for several 
months as representatives. 

There is a meeting held every other 
month at Belvedere, with the Board 
members of the Old Age Committee 
of the agency, the house committee, 
the worker in charge, and any resi- 
dents who wish to attend. Usually 
matters pertaining to the phy sical 
set-up of the house are discussed. The 
residents are quite vocal in discussing 
needs and making suggestions. 

After three years, it would seem 
in review, we have filled the need 
for a comfortable place for these 
people to live. They feel it is truly 
their home, which they are proud to 
show and in which they are pleased 
to receive visitors. 


Coming Events of Interest to Council Members 


April 10 and 11. 


Two-day institute on Group Dy namics, conducted by 


Dr. Ronald Lippitt, University of Michigan Research Centre for Group 
Dynamics. School of Social Work, University of Toronto. 


May 1 to 3. 
Hotel, Guelph, Ontario. 

May II to 13. 
Sask. 


May 21 to 23. 


Eighth Annual Provincial Recreation Conference. 


Royal 


Western Regional Conference on Social Work. Saskatoon, 


Annual Meeting of the Association of Children’s Aid 
Societies of the Province of Ontario. 


Royal York Hotel, Toronto. 


May 27 to 29. Annual Meeting of the Canadian Welfare Council. Chateau 


Laurier, Ottawa. 
May 31 to June 5. 
Social Work. Cleveland, Ohio. 
June 15 to 18. 
Beaverbrook Hotel, 
October 11 to 16. 
Hotel, Toronto. 


November 12 and 13. 
Roosevelt Hotel, New York. 


Fredericton. 


80th Annual Meeting of the National Conference on 
Cleveland and Statler Hotels. 
Maritime Regional Conference on Social Work. Lord 


83rd Annual Congress of Correction. King Edward 


Annual Meeting, National Social Welfare Assembly. 





Summer 1954. Seventh International Conference of Social Work. Toronto. 
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Better Board Meetings, by Mary 
Swain Routzahn. National Publicity 
Council for Health and Welfare 
Services, New York, 1952. 112 pp. 
Price $2.00. 

Anyone looking for the magic 
formula that will guarantee better 
board meetings had better look else- 
where. This book is no cure-all for 
dull, inefficient meetings. But it is a 
handy reference book of suggestions 
that are likely to lead to improved 
meetings and more interested, better 
informed boards. 

Mrs. Routzahn has done a com- 
mendable job, involving more digging 
that meets the eye, in finding out 
what various agencies do in this 
regard. Her little book is saying in 
other words that what man has done 
man can do. Other organizations 
have devised ways of improving their 
meetings, so can yours and mine. Her 
ten chapter headings show how she 
has broken down the data she had 
collected and it might be just as well 
to list them: 

The Board and Its Meetings 

Ways to Increase Attendance 

Advance Planning Saves Time and 
Temper 

Routine Business Can Have Life and 
Color 

The Executive’s Role at the Meeting 

Educational Features Build Under- 
standing 

The Importance of Discussion 

Special Meetings for Fun and-or 
Training 


The Components of a Good Board 
Meeting 

Good Recording: Examples — of 
Minutes 


There is also a brief but useful- 
looking reading list. Some of her 
references are pamphlets and almost 
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REVIEWS 


everything she _ lists 
accessible. 

Mrs. Routzahn deserves a special 
vote of thanks for having written her 
book in plain, simple English. There 
is a noticeable absence of the profes- 
sional jargon which has come to mar 
so many books nowadays that set 
out to impart a skill. 


looks _ easily 


A. ANDRAS. 
Canadian Congress of Labour, 
Ottawa. 


Psychoanalysis and Group Beha- 
viour, by Saul Scheidlinger. W. 
W. Norton and Co., N.Y., (Toron- 
to: George J. McLeod), 1952. 
245 pp. Price $4.75. 

As a study in Freudian group psy- 
chology, Mr. Scheidlinger’s book has 
value primarily for those who have a 
theoretical interest in group pheno- 
mena and that small but growing 
number of practitioners in psychi- 
atry and social work who are eager 
to understand the psychological ele- 
ments of group life in order to use 
groups for therapeutic purposes. 

A brief introductory chapter traces 
the significant contributions of out- 
standing philosophers, beginning with 
Plato, and some of the early psychol- 
ogists to our understanding of the 
social tendencies of man. Later in the 
book, for purposes of comparison, 
reference is made to the work of 
more recent scholars, such as Kurt 
Lewin and Moreno, who approached 
the study of groups with empirical 
techniques. The main objective of the 
author is, however, to examine the 
Freudian concepts of the social 
development of the individual and 
the theories of Freud and his follow- 
ers about the psychological dynamics 
operative in groups. It follows, there- 
fore, that some grasp of psycho- 








analytic theory is essential to an 
appreciation of the task which the 
author has accomplished. 

The student of group life will be 
indebted to Mr. Scheidlinger for 
bringing together in one volume the 
contributions of so many of the 
leading authorities who have enriched 
our understanding of the personal 
interrelationships 1 in groups by point- 
ing to the unconscious or irrational, 
as well as the conscious, forces that 
operate in social conflict and growth. 
So numerous indeed are the quota- 
tions that one feels at times over- 
whelmed, but the author does weave 
them together in a framework of his 
own, and this is perhaps his book’s 
chief merit. The result of reading it 
will be for many to see group life 
in new dimensions. 

After the intensive theoretical 
exploration one welcomes the con- 
cluding chapters in which group 
psychoanalytic concepts are applied 
to educational practice and group 
psychotherapy. Of particular interest 
is the author’s report of his work as 
a group psy chological consultant in 
a private experimental school with 
the responsibility of helping teachers 
understand more fully group behavi- 
our in the classroom. The objective 
was “working toward an optimum 
group climate where there would be 
ample opportunity for the release of 
feelings and impulses coupled with 
the necessary redirection and control”. 

To group workers the author has 
little to say directly beyond pointing 
out their opportunity for promoting 
mental hygiene and furthering under- 
standing of group behaviour, since 
they deal with typical groups. In 
order to meet this challenge they 
need the kind of insight which this 
book provides, and for the more 
analytically minded group worker it 

can be highly recommended. 
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All group psychotherapists will find 
this book by Mr. Scheidlinger, him- 
self a group therapist trained by Mr. 
Slavson, of real value. While it does 
not deocrine the procedure and 
techniques of group therapy in detail 
it does present clearly the theoretical 
formulations on which all such efforts 
are based. Interesting also are the 
questions the author poses for further 
study. 

The comprehensive survey of the 
literature on group psy chology which 
the author has made is reflected not 
only in the text but in his excellent 
bibliography, which is valuable in 
itself. ‘Today when more and more 
people are recognizing the import- 
ance of understanding and directing 
our collective life, the psychological 
factors that operate in social conflict 
and accommodation must be under- 
stood as well as the economic and 
political, Here is a volume which 
brings together the best insight we 
have to date regarding man in his 
social relations. The technical treat- 
ment of the subject means, however, 
that the book will have less of a 
reading audience than it deserves. 
Oesaee MarGARET SVENDSEN Davis. 
Readings in Group Work. Edited 

by Dorothea F. Sullivan, Associa- 

tion Press, New York, 1952. 

(Toronto: G. R. Welch and Co.) 

438 pp. Price $4.50. 

The Association Press is making a 
contribution to Social Work liter- 
ature through the publication of the 
“Readings” books on the application 
of the social sciences. The third of 
the series, Readings in Group Work, 
edited by Dorothea Sullivan, contains 
many articles which have previously 
been published in periodicals such as 
The Group, and a few articles pub- 
lished here for the first time. Readings 
from the familiar writers in group 


work literature are included, and all 
of us will find at least some of the 
articles we think of vital significance 
to the development of group work. 
It is interesting that Miss Sullivan has 
emphasized writings on the dynamics 
of group behaviour and inter-personal 
relationships in her selection of mate- 
rial. Some might say that program 
material has been neglected but on the 
other hand it is good to see a text of 
this kind facing in a forthright man- 
ner the fact that group work is fun- 
damentally a skill in relationships. 
Selections from the readings of Kurt 
Lewin and Fritz Redl are appropriate 
in this volume. 

The editor emphasizes the need for 
continuing research and this volume 
shows in a very dramatic way the 
contribution that has been made to 
the professional development of 
group work through the research and 
writings of a few people during the 
last decade. This reviewer was inter- 
ested in the inclusion of an article on 
Thomistic philosophy and_ regrets 
that this was not balanced by the 
presentation of articles by group 
workers of a different philosophical 
approach to the job. 

This book is indispensable for 
agency libraries and for those who 
want an excellent reference book on 
their personal bookshelves. It is not a 
volume to be read through and laid 
aside, but rather one to which the 
reader will constantly return as prob- 
lems in group relationships and group 
dynamics occur in his daily practice. 
Students will find this volume helpful 
in introducing them to a good selec- 
tion of group work writings. 

H. M. Morrow. 
First United Church, 
Vancouver. Articles 
“We Found a Happiness Money 

Can’t Buy”, by Ruth Hames Mun- 

son. W oman’s Home Companion, 

January 1953. How public assist- 
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ance and social work helped a 
family through a crisis. 

“Are Marriage Counselors Any 
Good?” by Michael Drury. Cos- 
mopolitan, January 1953. Explana- 
tion of what good _ marriage 
counseling is, and the job social 
workers do in it. 

“Where You Can Get Help”, by 
Walter Ross with Lynn Stratton. 
Redbook Magazine, October, 1952. 
Describes where to seek help for 
personal problems, and gives a 
chart showing the typical kinds of 
agencies that give help for specific 
kinds of problems—an attempt “to 
create an easily understandable, 
usable guide to all the places a self- 
respecting American can go for 
help when he requires it.” Reprints 
may be obtained at 5c. each from 
Editorial Department, Redbook 
Magazine, 230 Park Ave., New 
York 17. 

“Your Crazy Notions About Us 
Crazy People”. Anonymous. Cana- 
dian Home _ Journal, December 
1952. Written by a person who has 
frequently been a patient in a 
mental hospital in Ontario. 


The following articles in Social 
Casework for January 1953 have 
importance far beyond the field of 
social work education: they point out 
many of the problems in the practice 
of social work. 

1. “Basic Training for Casework: 
its Place in the School Curri- 
culum in Europe”, by Eileen L. 
Younghusband. 

2. “A European Experiment in 
Casework Teaching”, by Jan 
F. deJongh. 

3. “Social Work Education: a 
Responsibility of the Total 
Profession”, by Katherine A. 
Kendall. 

4. “Are Social Work Principles 
Emerging Internationally?”, by 
Cora Kasius. 








Brief Notices 


Alcoholism. Committee Report 1952. 
Montreal Council of Social Agen- 
cies, 1040 Atwater Avenue, Mont- 
real. 16 pp. Price 25 cents. This is 
the report of a committee of the 
Health Section of the Council 
which has inquired into the extent 
of alcoholism in Montreal and the 
facilities available for the care and 
treatment of problem drinkers. 


Canada. Department of National 
Health and Welfare. Annual 
Report for the fiscal year ended 
March 31, 1952. Queen’s Printer, 
Ottawa, 1953. 168 pp. Price 25 
cents. 


Domestic Food Consumption and 
Expenditure, 1950. With a Sup- 
plement on Food Expenditure by 
Urban Working-class Households, 
1940-1949. Her Majesty’s Stationery 
Office, London, 1952 (Ottawa: 
United Kingdom Information Of- 
fice, 275 Albert Street). 130 pp. 
Price $1.15 postpaid. 


Education for Social Work Admin- 


istration, by Harleigh B. Trecker, 
Franz Z. Glick and John C. Kid- 
neigh. American Association of 
Social Workers, 1 Park Avenue, 
New York 16, 1952. 25 pp. Price 
50 cents. 


Essentials of Public Welfare, a 


statement of principles. American 
Public Welfare Association, 1313 
East 60th Street, Chicago 37, 1953. 
6 pp. Price 20 cents. (Reprinted 


from Public Welfare, January, 
1953). 
Guide to a Child’s World, by 


Isabelle P. Buckley. Clarke, Irwin 
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This is 


& Company Limited, Toronto, 
1951. 115 pp. Price $2.75. An easy- 
to-read book on child rearing by 
the mother of a family who has 
also had experience in working 
with other groups of children. 


The Health of the School Child. 


Report of the Chief Medical Officer 
of the Ministry of Education for 
the Years 1950 and 1951. Her 
Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1952, 
(Ottawa: United Kingdom Infor- 
mation Office, 275 Albert Street). 
144 pp. Price $1.25 postpaid. 


Questions Parents Ask, by S. R. 


Laycock. Ryerson Press, Toronto, 
1953. 44 pp. Price 75 cents. A 
simple handbook for parents. 


Social Service Directory of Mont- 


real, 1953. Montreal Council of 
Social Agencies, 1040 Atwater 
Avenue. 64 pp. Price 75 cents. 
Contains names, addresses, tele- 
phone numbers and brief descrip- 
tions of over 300 agencies serving 
the English-speaking population of 
Greater Montreal. 


C.G.1.T. A Manual for 
Leaders, Part I. National Canadian 
Girls in Training Committee, De- 
partment of Christian Education, 
Canadian Council of Churches 
(299 Queen Street West), Toronto, 
1952. 84 pp. Price 75 cents. 


Yearbook on Human Rights for 


1950. United Nations, New York, 
1952. (Toronto: Ryerson Press). 
596 pp. Price $6.50. Records the 
significant constitutional, legislative 
and judicial developments in the 
field of human rights during 1950. 











Literature for Your Work 


Public Assistance and the Unemployed. A recent report explain- 
ing the Canadian Welfare Council’s position on the needs of 
the unemploy ed i Se. ak ie Wa kai cee 


Canadian Welfare, 25th Anniversary Issue. Still the best survey 
of social welfare growth in Canada from its beginnings to 
1949 >. ae % . . . 80 cents 
For the benefit of students and organizations we are making 
a special offer for the 25th anniversary issue: 10 or more 
copies to one address, 10 cents each, purchaser paying car- 
rying charges. 


Some Factors Affecting Public-Private Relations in Social 
Work, by Bessie Touzel. Reprint from Proceedings of the 


Canadian Conference on Social Work, 1952. . . 10 cents 
A Program of Staff Development. . . . . . . 25 cents 
Orientation ; . . . 25 cents 


Numbers 1 wit a a series on Staff Development, for board 
members, executives and supervisors in social agencies. 


Residence and Responsibility in Social Welfare, by Elizabeth 
Govan. Residence laws and _ their application in Canada 


ee a Se 
The Juvenile Court in Law. A revised edition of a useful refer- 

ence book produced by the Council’s staff . . . . $1.50 
Directory of Canadian Welfare Services, 1953 Edition. . $1.25 


Public Provision for Medical Care in Canada. Information 
gathered for the Council’s Health Services Committee, 
mamepee ck eG 35 cents 


Public Assistance in Canada. Information about the public 
assistance provisions in Canadian provinces, territories and 
municipalities, mimeographed . . . . . . . 60 cents 


Liberal discounts on large orders 


CANADIAN WELFARE COUNCIL 
245 COOPER STREET OTTAWA 














ord Annual Meeting 


of the 


CANADIAN WELFARE COUNCHL 


CHATEAU LAURIER 
OTTAWA 
MAY 27 to 29, 1953 


Canada’s Capital and its sur- 
rounding rivers and hills are at 


their loveliest in May. 


Mau Yow to Come... 





